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COMMENT 


A LAMENTABLE thing happened about a fortnight ago at the 
Midvale Steel Works in Philadelphia. Two workmen were 
in a pit under a cupola containing forty tons of molten steel. 
A plug gave way, and the whole mass of fiery liquid came 
down on the men and overwhelmed them. Not a trace of 
them was left. Such ashes as there must have been were 
inextricably incorporated with the mass of steel. Horrified 
by the accident, the Midvale Steel Company refused to put 
the metal to ordinary uses, but when the mass had cooled 
the forty-ton ingot was moved by a crane to the back of the 
shop and there buried ten feet deep in earth with the rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to which the men whose 
bones the steel encased had belonged. 


The incident invites application, Is it going to be neces- 
sary to bury the whole Republican organization in the State 
of New York in order to make sure that Bensamin Opeth 
shall receive the decent measure of political interment for 
which his remnants are so fully ripe? It is not necessary. 
Mr. Opexu’s political remains can be picked out of the Repub- 
lican mass, and buried by themselves or in suitable company. 
But unless they are so detached and set apart, the whole Re- 
publican mass will go under. Nothing can save it. It is of 
no value for political uses so long as OpELL is a part of it 
and his flavor pervades it. 


And no substitution of the venerable Piatt for OpeEtt will 
mend the matter a particle. What is needed is not a boss at 
all, but responsible leaders who will inspire confidence that so 
long as the Republicans have charge of the affairs of the 
State its business will be administered in the interest of the 
voters, the taxpayers, the policy-holders, and all others hav- 
ing a lawful interest in honest administration, and that the 
grafters and the unfaithful or incompetent guardians of the 
people’s concerns shall be driven out. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for some one,—-for you, Governor Hiaains, if you can 
grasp it. But first get rid of Opett. THis denials of Mr. 
Hypr’s testimony before the ArMSTRONG committee availed 
nothing at all, unless it was to fasten guilt upon himself 
tighter than before. That he used his power as Governor and 
Republican legislative boss to compel a corporation to pay 
him money is perfectly clear to every intelligent observer 
whose faculties are in working order, and are applied to the 


ease. 


With commendable promptitude and characteristic per- 
sistence Mr. Perry Brtuontr renews his campaign for en- 
forced publicity of election expenditures. He has reformed 
and enlarged his committee of last year, and will present a 
powerful case at Albany, backed by the best and strongest 
Ilis bill passed the Senate last year, and got almost 
The present prospect is dis- 


citizens. 
enough votes in the Assembly. 
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The movement is commendable in every way, 
BELMon'’’s disinterested effort deserves universal 
encouragement. 


tinetly bright. 
and Mr. 


There seems to be a general impression among persons 
usually well informed that in his forthcoming message to 
Congress the President will undertake to do only one thing at 
a time. We do not mean that he will recede from his former 
position in favor of revising certain schedules of the DincLey 
tariff. On the contrary, we expect to see that position re- 
asserted in the message. While Mr. Roosrvett, however, will 
doubtless declare himself convinced that tariff revision should 
be attempted in due time, he may disappoint those persons who 
would like him to pronounce it the urgent and paramount 
question of the hour. The place of honor in the foreground 
of measures dealing with our internal policy will probably be 
reserved for the President’s railway rate-making project, the 
scope and character of which are supposed to have been out- 
lined by Senator Knox in a recent speech that was discussed 
in a previous number of the Wrekty. Senator Moraan, 
of Alabama, has since discovered what some will think a 
mare’s nest in an alleged incompatibility between Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S well-known wishes and Mr. Knox’s exposition of them. 
Mr. Morgan is in doubt, he says, whether Mr. Knox’s purpose 
was to vindicate the President’s rate-making policy, or to 
induce him to change it, or to satisfy the railroads that 
nothing of practical importance to them or the people can 
result from its enactment into law. The Pennsylvania 
Senator’s argument is pronounced well adapted to either 
purpose. It may be remembered that Mr. Knox proposed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
power, if it found a rate complained of to be unreasonable, 
to declare what should be a reasonable rate, and to order 
the latter substituted for the former. This order would take 
effect within such time as should be prescribed therein by 
the commission, and should be final, subject only to attack 
for unlawfulness in the Federal courts, where it would have 


to stand or fall upon its merits. With a view of parrying, 


apparently, the objection that no appellate court could en- 
tertain an appeal from the decision of a “non-judicial 
tribunal,” Mr. Knox proposed to confer upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the powers of a court of equity— 
powers no greater or different than courts of equity possess 
under a well-known branch of .equity jurisprudence. 


The Alabama Senator, for his part, holds that bestowal of 
such equity powers on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is prohibited by the Seventh Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which prescribes that in suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. Mr. 
Morcan contends that the question whether a given railway 
rate is reasonable is one completely cognizable in courts of 
law, inasmuch as the common law provides that tolls col- 
lected by common carriers and the practices pursued by them 
should be just, fair, and reasonable. This is one of the 
grounds on which, in addition to those adduced by ex- 
Secretary OLNry, the constitutionality of the rate-making 
power which the President desires to lodge in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be assailed in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress. It is also evident that the arguments against the 
plan which are based on expediency will be reinforced from 
an unexpected quarter, the delegates of a multitude of railway 
employees having lately visited the President to protest that 
their interests would be prejudiced by his rate-making policy, 
and that they, as workers, are entitled to no less consideration 
than are the shippers. This unlooked-for appeal placed Mr. 
RoosevELtT between two fires. For the moment he sought to 
extricate himself from the dilemma by expressing the opinion 
that upon further inquiry the railway employees would find 
themselves mistaken with regard to the practical working 
of the proposed law. One thing is already certain—namely, 
that the questions of the constitutionality and expediency of 
political rate-making will be thoroughly threshed out before 
the President’s scheme reccives the sanction of Congress. 
That Mr. Roosrvert thinks that tariff revision, while 
desirable in itself, should await a more convenient season, is 
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generally inferred from the non-committal attitude assumed 
by him when visited the other day by delegates of the hide, 
leather, and shoe industries of New England. Governor 
Douatas, of Massachusetts, and his fellow delegates naturally 
wanted the President to say that he would recommend the 
immediate enactment of a law admitting to the free list 
hides and other raw materials used in the leather industries. 
This he declined to do, but took the papers, and informed 
his visitors that his views on the subject would be com- 
municated to Congress in about a fortnight. The reticence 
of the Chief Magistrate gave but cold comfort to the dele- 
gates, and, reasonably enough, was construed as an intimation 
that Mr. Rooseveit, being absorbed in a more important 
matter, would shed no tears if Congress should approach 
the mooted tarifi changes in a very leisurely fashion. As 


he had no wish, however, to administer a rebuff, he explained - 


that if he chose to maintain silence it was because his con- 
fidence had been betrayed on a similar occasion by Mr. Henry 
M. Wuitney, who was the Democratic candidate for the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Massachusetts at the recent elec- 
tion. A remonstrance against this reflection has been made in 
a letter to the President by Mr. Wuitnry, who asked for an 
interview in which he might have a chance to set himself right. 
This request the President denied in a letter accusing Mr. 
Wuitney of further misrepresentation. The quarrel is a 
pretty one as it stands, but Mr. Wurrney will probably dis- 
cover the truth of the adage brought home to many a Roman 
in the days of the C-®sars, that “it is ill disputing with the 
master of thirty legions.” 

We learn with satisfaction that a ratification by the Senate 
of the treaty negotiated by our State Department with the 
Dominican Republic may be expected, and that there is even 
ground for hope that the confirmation may be secured before 
the holiday recess. We are told that Senator CuLtom, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
Senator Burrows have informed Secretary Root that a mate- 
rial change has taken place in the Senate’s attitude towards 
the treaty, owing to the receipt of fuller information con- 
cerning the recent, the actual, and the prospective state of 
things in the Spanish-speaking part of the island of His- 
paniola. It may be remembered that the treaty placed the 
collection and distribution of duties at Dominican custom- 
houses—with certain exceptions, which were already ad- 
ministered in a similar way under an award of arbitrators— 
in the hands of appointees of the United States, with in- 
structions to put tifty-five per cent. of the net revenue in a 
New York bank in trust for foreign creditors, and to pay 
over the remaining forty-five per cent. to the Dominican 
government, headed by President Moraes. Pending the 
Senate’s ratification of the treaty, the arrangement author- 
ized by it has been carried out provisionally, with results 
which should be highly gratifying both to the Dominican 
Executive and to all genuine creditors of Santo Domingo. 
For the first time, apparently, in the history of that republic 
the customs revenue has been honestly collected and accounted 
for. The forty-five per cent. turned over monthly to the 
Dominican treasury has greatly exceeded the aggregate 
monthly income received from the custom-houses at the time 
when they were administered by natives. It follows, of 
course, that the trust fund of fifty-five per cent. applicable 
to foreign debts will be very much larger than would have 
been attainable under the former régime. 


Two classes of persons, however, seem not to be pleased with 
the interposition of the United States in Santo Domingo’s 
financial affairs. The professional revolutionists have had 
their appetites for peculation whetted by the revelation of 
the relatively large proportions of the customs revenue, and 
American owners of certain unjust claims against the Do- 
minican Republic are believed to desire the overthrow of the 
Moraes government, because they fear the rigorous investi- 
gation that will be made by our State Department before 
the trust fund is distributed. A report was current in Wash- 
ington and Santo Domingo that these fraudulent claimants 
had supplied money and arms to some notorious experts in 
political. agitation, and that a general uprising had been 
planned by them for November 20. The hope of the con- 
spirators is that a new government hostile to the Moraves 
treaty may be installed before the Senate convenes. The 
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hope is not destined to fruition, however. The flag-ship 
Olympia, which is now at Santo Domingo, is to be immediate- 
ly joined by several cruisers for the purpose of affording 
ample protection to the American customs collectors. 


By a vote which is understood to have been 9 to 4 the 
Board of Consulting Engineers, appointed by President 
RooseEvELtT to advise the Isthmian Canal Commission respect- 
ing the type of interoceanic waterway to be adopted, has de- 
cided in favor of the construction of a single-lock sea-level 
eanal. The depth of the canal is said to have been fixed at 
45 feet, and the width at the bottom is to be 150 feet, except 
in the Culebra cut, where the width will be about 200 feet. 
The greater width here is needed to allow two ships to pass 
each other between the high banks that will be formed by 
the very deep excavation. If the plan recommended by the 
consulting engineers should be accepted by the President 
and approved by Congress, it will be necessary to construct 
a lock, or rather a double lock, at the Pacific end of the canal 
for the purpose of controlling the heavy tides which occur 
there, and a dam will be required also at Bahia for the pur- 
pose of controlling the Chagres River. It is computed that 
a canal of this type can be constructed in fifteen years at a 
cost of $250,000,000. The new plan contemplates the straight- 
ening of the line of the canal by placing the entrance on the 
Atlantic side two miles to the west of the present entrance, 
which is close to the city of Colon; while, on the other hand, 
the Pacific exit will be placed nearer to the city of Panama, 
between the two hills known as Sosa and Ancon, on the latter 
of which the American hospitals have been placed. 

If the plan of the Board of Consulting Engineers is 
adopted, Limon Bay will become one of the greatest harbors of 
the world. Almost through the middle of the bay a break- 
water will be constructed, and a shorter breakwater will be 
built from San Cristobal, which is American territory, and 
which would then become the chief city on the Atlantic side 
of the waterway, Colon, which belongs to the republic of 
Panama, being left outside of the American works. We ob- 
serve that the plan recommended by the board meets with 
the approval of Mr. Cuartes M. Jacoss, who built the tunnel 
under the East River from Astoria to West Seventy-first 
Street, Manhattan, now used by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, and who is best known as the chief engineer of the 
McApoo tunnel from New Jersey to New York, and construct- 
ing engineer of the Pennsylvania Hudson River tunnel. He 
declares that, as between the two plans submitted to the 
advisory engineers, the proposals—namely, for a multi- 
lock canal and a single tidal-lock canal—he should be wholly 
on the side of the Jatter. He is convinced that the single 
tidal-lock canal would prove of vastly greater value to the 
United States than a multilock canal. Unquestionably, the 
construction of it means the investment of more money and 
the consumption of more time. But in view of the vast 
future importance of the work to the United States and to 
the world, Mr. Jacoss holds that the plan most nearly perfect 
should be accepted. 








It is already piain that Congress will require a rigorous 
accounting of the $10,000,000 already expended in alleged 
work on the canal before sanctioning the appropriation of 
any more money to be used by the existing Canal Commission. 
It is by no means certain, either, that President Roosrvett 
will approve of the plan recommended by the Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers, because it fails to assure that quickness 
of execution which he has been believed to regard as a prime 
desideratum. Should his approval finally be given, it will 
have, no doubt, great weight with Congress, which, neverthe- 
less, is likely to call for the data relating to all the plans, 
including the old isthmian commission’s project, the sea- 
level project and Jock-canal ideas of Mr. Linpon Bates, and 
also the “Straits of Panama,” advocated by M. Bunav- 
Varitta. The latter distinguished engineer asserts, in a letter 
to the New York Jerald, that by means of a plant operated 
on water instead of a plant operated on a railway he could 
remove the 600 million eubie yards involved in the excava- 
tion of the “Straits of Panama” within twenty years and 
for a maximum outlay of $300,000,000; that is to say, he 
could do the work as quickly as a plant on rails could accom- 
plish the removal of the 200 to 250 million cubie yards which 





































would be required for the construction of the single-lock sea- 
level canal recommended by the consulting engineers. 

In the same letter M. Bunavu-Varitia disputes the asser- 
tion of Mr. Linpon Bates that a lockless canal is impossible 
between a tidal sea on the one hand and a tideless sea on the 
other. It is pointed out that the same statement was er- 
roneously made fifty years ago about the Suez Canal. Atten- 
tion is further directed to the fact that in the ease of Panama, 
although the tides are three times greater than are those of 
the Red Sea, the distance from the Pacific tidal waters to 
the Atlantic fixed level waters is three times greater than the 
distance from the Red Sea to the Bitter Lakes. The Suez 
Canal, with its relatively narrow and shallow dimensions, is 
operated with a two-knots tidal current. The Straits of 
Panama, with their huge dimensions—about five times greater 


in bottom width and nearly fifty per cent. greater in depth—‘’ 


would give to ships conditions of transit much superior to 
those offered at Suez, although the maximum current would 
be greater at Panama in the proportion of 3.3 to 2. M. 
Bunau-Vari.ua’s conclusion is that there is no reasonable 
doubt about the perfect navigability of the proposed Straits 
of Panama, without recourse to any locks. Of course the 
Bunau-VaniILta project is open to even more objection on 
the seore of delay and expenditure than is the single-lock 
sea-level canal recommended by the consulting engineers. 


Secretary Tarr grappled with a difficult job at St. Louis 
on November 18 when he undertook to explain how $10,000,000 
has been expended on the Panama Canal before even the 
type of the waterway had been decided on. There are indica- 
tions that both Houses of Congress will want a good deal 
of explanation on the subject before they will sanction the 
appropriation of more money to be disbursed in pursuance 
of the methods thus far followed. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives seem unable to understand why such huge sums 
should be spent upon salaries while next to nothing has been 
iaid out on excavation. They see, to be sure, some reason 
why Mr. Siionts, the business head of the commission, should 
get $30,000 a year, Chicf-Engineer Strvens, $25,000, and 
Governor Macoon of the canal zone, who is also minister 
to Panama, $17,500. What they find it harder to comprehend 
is why the secretary of the commission should receive $10,000 
a year, while Secretary Tart, upon whom devolves the respon- 
sibility for the construction of the canal, gets only $8000; 
or why the auditor of the commission should have $10,000 
a year, whereas the auditor for the War Department, 
by whom the accounts of the commission have to be finally 
passed upon, draws from the Treasury only two-fifths as much. 
These perplexing. questions Secretary Tarr did not attempt 
to answer, but he did show that the bulk of the ¢10,000,000 
already spent has been used for indispensable preliminary 
work. The amount of timber, for instance, needed to house 
the prospective 25,000 laborers and their families is upward 
of 32,000,000 feet. Not only the cities of Panama and Colon, 
but sixteen towns along the canal, have to be furnished with 
drinking-water. The two cities mentioned and the whole 
canal zone have to be rendered sanitary. The Secretary 
pointed out that between June and October of the current 
year the number of cases of yellow fever in a laboring force 
of 13,000 had been reduced from 61 to 3. He showed that, 
as regards construction, the light rails of the Panama Rail- 
road had been replaced by heavy rails, that the telegraph 
and telephone systems bordering the road are in process of 
complete reconstruction, that the yards and wharves for re- 
ceiving freight at La Boca and Cristobal are being enlarged, 
and that in order to improve the facilities for the transporta- 
tion of supplies and equipment two large freight-steamers 
have been purchased by the commission at a cost of $650,000 
apiece. In a word, the Secretary contended that although, 
by the first of September, we should have spent $10,000,000 
on the isthmus, there had been no unnecessary delay in the 
prosecution of the work, and we have received our money’s 
worth. It remains to be seen whether Congress will be as 


satisfied with the explanation as the Commercial Club of 


St. Louis appeared to be. 





The remarkable article contributed to the December num- 
ber of Harper’s Macazinr by ex-President Grover CLEVELAND 
_embodies an arraignment the justice of which will be denied 
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by no American citizen who keeps his eyes open and his 
judgment sound. Mr. CreveLanp begins by pointing out 
that in official circles offences of malfeasance and corrupt 
breaches of public trust have become alarmingly frequent; 
that in politics a pretence of devotion to the public weal too 
often conceals a sly promotion of disreputably selfish ad- 
vantages, and that in business and social circles the pursuit 
of money has become heartless and rapacious. He goes on to 
say that an insidious cause of disquietude has been the in- 
creasing tendency among those who undertake trusteeship 
to venture complacently upon bold and rank violations of 
duties, only explicable by the prevalence of lax and flippant 
conceptions of the sacredness of fiduciary obligations. The 
ex-President reminds us that business men have seemed of 
late lamentably willing if not anxious to accept trusteeships 
and directorships, rather to add to their prominence and. im- 
portance among thcir fellows than to do actual, conscientious 
work in protecting the interests confided to their care. The 
passing of the term “dummy director” and of the conditions 
which gave it life is pronounced a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. Elsewhere in the article Mr. CLeveLanp refers 
to the startling exposure recently made of reckless manage- 
ment on the part of some leading life-insurance companies, 
and he notes with satisfaction that searching investigation 
and hints of legal persuasion have already resulted in the 
restitution of large sums rightfully belonging to one of these 
companies, and nearly all who were directors at the time the 
malfeasances occurred have been summoned into court to give 
an account of their stewardship. The ex-President has in 
mind, of course, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, for the 
right management of which hereafter he has accepted part 
responsibility, having, at the suggestion of Mr. Tuomas F. 
Ryan, become one of the trustees of the majority of the 
stock formerly owned by Mr. James H. Hype. Another 
tendency which Mr. CrrvELAnp deplores as a serious menace 
to American character—a tendency which he considers the 
most dangerous, deep-seated, and inexcusable of all—is the 
indifference exhibited by a vast number of people, otherwise 
decent and patriotic, to political movements, and their conse- 
quent neglect of duty as voters. To the extent that upright, 
intelligent, thoughtful citizens fail to vote and thus to stamp 
their own insight and character on the politics of their neigh- 
borhood and their country, they offer an opportunity which 
the unprincipled and base are not slow to improve. 


As the young Queen Wituetmina of Holland is still child- 
less, the Dutch government is engaged in revising that ar- 
ticle of the Constitution which relates to the succession. As 
the three persons next in line are German princes, and as the 
Dutch fear that the accession of any one of them might tend 
to bring about the incorporation of Holland with the Ger- 
man Empire on the footing of Bavaria and Saxony, a report 
is current at The Hague that these heirs presumptive will 
be put aside by the revised Constitution, and a declaration 
substituted that Queen Wituetmina, if she die childless, 
shall be followed by a republican régime. So discouraging 
has been the outcome of the German attempt to persuade the 
Dutch to look favorably on the annexation of their country 
to the German Empire that the eyes of Germans, who, not 
unnaturally, desire to conirol the lower courses of their great 
national river, the Rhine, have been turned in the direction 
of Antwerp, which, it is well known, has become one of the 
great seaports of the world. According to disclosures lately 
made in two French newspapers, the economical conquest of 
Antwerp is being prosecuted vigorously by the Germans, 
who already have ousted the French from most of the foreign 
traffic. It seems that already a fifth of the members of the 
Antwerp Chamber of Commerce are Germans, and much of 
the official machinery of the chamber is in German hands. 
Of 1550 firms representing all branches of industry and 
trade, 320 are wholly German, while the number dominated 
by them indirectly is much larger. Then, again, in the ship- 
ping trade of Antwerp, the Germans have 1100 vessels with 
an aggregate tonnage of 2,500,000, while of French vessels 
there are only 155 with a tonnage of 200,000. The 
peaceful absorption of the industry and trade of Antwerp 
might be supposed to be a step toward the political incorpora- 
tion of Belgium with the German Empire, but the consumma- 
tion seems far distant, owing to the fact that Belgium’s 
neutrality is guaranteed by England, which now, doubtless, 
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could rely on French cooperation. A year ago it looked as 
if Emperor WILuIAm’s longing to control the mouths of the 
Rhine by getting possession of either Antwerp or Rotterdam 
might be gratified, for at that time Russia was rendered im- 
potent in Europe by the necessity of employing all her re- 
sources in Manchuria and the present entente cordiale between 
England and France had not yet been attained. Such an 
opportunity is unlikely to recur. 


On the day that Wituiam M. Ivins was going down to 
glorious defeat in the Mayor’s race in New York his former 
client Zesuton R. Brockway was being chosen Mayor of 
Elmira. We guess it gave Mr. Brockway as much satisfac- 
tion to win as it did Mr. Ivins to lose. Mr. Brockway is 
about seventy-eight years old, and doubtless hale and hearty. 
He retired finally from the office of Superintendent of the 
Elmira Reformatory in 1900. The more or less successful 
campaign cf the New York World against his administration 
ef that institution undoubtedly bothered him very much 
and injured him somewhat, but both he and his reputation 
as a penologist survived it. He is to-day one of the most 
respected living authorities on the treatment and reformation 
of criminals. In Elmira he never ceased to be honored both 
as a man and a prison official. It is a handsome and timely 
compliment his fellow townsmen have paid him in electing 
him Mayor. 


The Commercial Club of Salt Lake City thinks that part of 
the $150,000,000 spent annually by American tourists in Eu- 
rope ought to be spent by them in inspecting the western half 
of their own country. It thinks that the Americans “ who now 
crowd foreign capitals and pleasure resorts” ought to travel 
more at home. It suspects, too, that the money that trickled 
out of their pockets as they went along would have had a fertil- 
izing and refreshing influence upon the West. It thinks that 
too many Americans rave about the Trossachs, the Alps, and 
the Rhine who have no conception of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Columbia River. By way of promoting this better 
distribution of American tourists, the Commercial Club has 
been stirring up the business men of the Western States and 
of Mexico, and reports the progress of arrangements for a 
conference, on January 18, 1906, of Governors of States, rail- 
road officials, and representatives of commercial organizations 
whereat a plan of procedure will be offered. 





We wish the club good speed in this work. At present it is 
very easy to go to Europe, and rather difficult to travel in our 
own West. Going to Europe involves nothing harder than 
getting together some money and letting go. Europe will do 
all the rest. One gets aboard a steamer and has a week in 
which tou make the next plan, and if he makes no plan he can 
go ashore at Liverpool or Southampton and do the next thing. 
It is pretty sure to be a pleasant thing to do. Going West in 
his own country the average Easterner feels the need of a 
more definite plan and a more resolute purpose. If he is a 
Boston man going out to inspect town lots in Seattle, it is 
easy. He must get to Seattle, and, incidentally, he will look 
about him going and coming, and learn what he can about the 
country on the edge of which his home is. But if he has no 
town lots in Seattle, nor any railroad or mining properties to 
inspect, what then? Jt is not so easy. He can go and hunt 
bears somewhere. He can go to San Franciseo, and up and 
down the west coast, and see the big trees and big universities, 
and Yosemite, and the orange groves, and Puget Sound. And 
he can go in the season to the Yellowstone Park. But all 
these trips are costly, and take strength of purpose. The 
intending traveller can he sure he will like London, but he 
can’t be sure he will like Butte. He can go to Butte or to 
Spokane on business, but could he go to those places for 
pleasure? Would he be edified? Would he get anything to 
eat? It would be an awful thing to be bored on a pleasure 
trip! 

A great many Eastern people are solemnly conscious that 
they need to see a great deal more of their own land, and that 
they will not be fully capable of realizing the American idea 
and comprehending the American spirit until they have tra- 
versed the great prairies, and seen the great mountains, the 
great rivers, the great mid-Western and far-Western towns, 
and the Western ocean. So, too, more and more, they feel the 
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need of better acquaintance with the Southwest and the South. 
If it is possible to make it easier and less expensive, and more 
certainly entertaining for them to travel at home, an effort in 
that direction is well worth making. Europe has differences, 
associations, means of comparison, which are exceedingly 
valuable and instructive, as well as amusing, to us. We are 
bound to go to Europe in shoals, and on the whole it is good 
for us. But we would travel more at home if it was made 
casier for us to do it. Our rich people do it now, and do it 
for fun. Poorer people think they get more for their money 
as yet by crossing the Atlantic. 





The Panama Journal reports that a German company with 
a large capital is seeking a site for a factory in which to make 
standard articles that are not patented in the Panama Repub- 
lic. It warns American manufacturers to give heed to the 
warning of Consul-General Mason, of Berlin, and protect 
their inventions, trade-marks, and literary property, by regis- 
tration under the laws of every country where their wares 
have a market. Otherwise they will be sure to be undersold 
by manufacturers who pay no royalty. 


There is a report that football is now on special probation 
at Harvard, and that President Extor is about to abolish it. 
The Evening Post incredulously declares that neither Presi- 
dent Exror nor the Harvard faculty have power to abolish 
football. That, it says, would be the duty of the Overseers. 
It is news that the Harvard Overseers have power to do any- 
thing except agree or disagree with the President and the 
Corporation. But there is a strong sentiment at Harvard in 
favor of either modifying and improving football or kicking 
it out. President Erior shares this sentiment, and since the 
game as it has been played this year has not showed improve- 
ment, it is possible that Harvard will take some pretty drastic 
action about it. Why Harvard does not do better at football 
is an interesting question. It is conceivable that she has too 
high an average of sense to spend upon the game the time and 
energy that superlative excellence in it demands. Her teams 
play good football, but not the best. Too good a game of 
billiards implies more practice than a man who is not a pro- 
fessional billiard-plaver should have time to bestow upon 
billiards. In like manner it is conceivable that second-rate 
football is, nowadays, as good football as it is worth while 
ordinarily for any college team to play. If that is true, it is 
irue of no other sport but football. It is not true of baseball, 
nor of rowing. In those sports high excellence is not incom- 
patible with a residue of strength applicable to other pursuits. 
Current first-class college football seems to take, while it lasts, 
everything a lad has in him. The game is his work. His 
recreation he finds in the hospital. 


There are a good many million Americans who consider 
that the best places to live in in this country are the cities of 
the second and third classes. It is argued, and plausibly, that 
a good town of about 200,000 population offers the most 
advantages to the most people. According to the census of 
1900 we had 100 cities with a population exceeding 38,000. 
Of these nineteen had from 100,000 to 200,000 people, eight 
had from 200,000 to 300,000, five had from 300,000 to 400,- 
900, three had between 500,000 and 600,000, two had from 
one to two million, and one had 3,437,202. The social future 
of all these classes of cities is full of speculative interest. 
How interesting and satisfying is life going to be in them? 
Tow much will be done to make them profitable places of 
residence? The will of the late StrpHen Sauissury, of Wor- 
cester, disposes of an estate of $5,000,000, of which $3,000,000 
is given to the Worcester Art Museum. Various Worcester 
institutions get half a million dollars more of Mr. Satispury’s 
money, but this large bequest for the Art Museum is of the 
most signal value to Worcester’s future as a place of resi- 
dence. Worcester, with a population of about 120,000, is al- 
ready a city of very interesting social and mental quality. 
We congratulate her on having assured to her citizens a perma- 
nent public collection of good pictures. Life in Worcester 
will be fuller, richer, and more profitable for Mr. SatisBury’s 
bequest. We do not recall any other American town of her 
size that is so fortunate in its art prospects as she is. It takes 
a lot of money to stock and support an art museum, but three 
millions will do a great deal. 





































The Prospects of Reform in - Russia 


ALtTnouGH, during the last three weeks, there have been wit- 
nessed in Russia some discouraging and even deplorable events, 
much, on the other hand, has happened to justify the forecast 
of those who believed that, on October 30, the long-trammelled 
and benighted Russian people entered definitely on the path of 
freedom, prosperity, and enlightenment. In order to keep the 
right point of view, and get the true perspective, so that the 
lights and shadows of the swift-moving panorama may be seen 
in their correct proportions, it may be useful to bear in mind three 
things: First, that no vast and drastic political change can be 
accomplished without a good deal of attrition and even shock; 
secondly, that revolutions never really go backward, although 
sometimes they may seem to; and, lastly—a fact which many 
observers overlook—that Russia’s radical transformation is pro- 
ceeding at a much faster rate than did the French Revolution. 
Of course, the severity of the friction incident to the substitu- 
tion of one political system for another varies according to cir- 
cumstances. The attrition was relatively slight when the form of 
government established by our Articles of Federation was re- 
placed in 1789 with the polity created by our Constitution. There 
was not much jar and abrasion either when the reform act of 
1832 metamorphosed the electoral basis of the British legislative 
and administrative machinery. When, on the other hand, in 
France, the absolutism of the ancien régime gave way to national 
self-rule, the reformation was not effected without an intervening 
-ataclysm. Would we but remember that the autocracy and the 
ancillary bureaucracy, which existed in Russia up to a 
month ago, were the most firmly rooted, elaborately organized, 
and all-pervasive that the modern world has seen, we not only 
should not be surprised at the widespread commotion caused by 
the abrupt subversion of the traditional system, or at the mani- 
fold obstructions which Count Wrrtr, the chief engineer of the 
official effort at reform, has had to surmount, but we should 
rather marvel that, by this time, the whole of Russia is not 
plunged in anarchy and chaos. As a matter of fact, it is only the 
ill-subjugated region of the Caucasus which, for the moment, 
seems altogether defiant of the central authorities. Finland has 
been pacified by a well-timed restoration of her constitution. To 
Poland, for strategic and international reasons, autonomy is de- 
nied, and martial law is there enforced temporarily, but there is 
no intention of withholding ultimately from the Poles any of 
the civil and political rights conceded to the rest of the Czar’s 
subjects, and the Poles will have, we hope, the good sense to per- 
ceive that participation in the coming national assembly is the 
quickest way of securing a large instalment of local liberty. The 
sullen refusal of exasperated reactionists in the bureaucracy and 
the army to obey Count Wrrre’s orders to maintain tranquillity 
and protect the Jews from outbreaks of race hatred is, of course, 
responsible for the enormities that have disgraced Odessa and 
other towns in southwestern Russia; but the prompt dismissal 
of suspected generals and civil functionaries ought to prove an 
effectual bar to a repetition of such atrocities. The mutiny of 
sailors at Cronstadt, though, for a moment, it was alarming, was 
so quickly and thoroughly suppressed that it served only to 
demonstrate the encouraging fact that the bulk of the army is 
still loyal. Therein lies a tremendous difference from the state 
of things observed in France in 1789, when, as early as the taking 
of the Bastile, the native regiments, headed by the Gardes 
Francaises, were found to be honeycombed with treachery. To 
complete the proofs of the comparative celerity and efficiency with 
which Count Witre has brushed aside most of the inevitable 
obstacles to political change, we may mention the rigor with which 
the obdurate clergy have been disciplined by Prince OBOLENSKY, 
who has supplanted Mr. PosteponosTsEFF as Procurator of the 
Holy Synod; the common sense which has prompted the leaders 
of the working-men to put an end to the second great strike; and 
the sagacity which has brought home to at least many members 
of both the progressive and conservative sections of the Zemstvo- 
ists the importance of cooperating in securing order, and in fa- 
cilitating the election of the national assembly, even though re- 
fraining from the acceptance of seats in the Premier’s ad-interim 
cabinet. On the whole, this is an astonishing record to have been 
made in about a month, a record that reflects credit at once 
upon the Czar’s Prime Minister and upon the articulate classes 
of Russia’s population. 

We have said that revolutions never go backward in point of 
fact, though, ostensibly, they may; and that Russia’s transforma- 
tion is really going on much faster than did that of France in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century. To prove the second 
assertion first, we may recall that the French States General, 
which met at Versailles in 1789, was composed of three bodies, 
sitting and voting separately, not one of which could even pretend 
fairly to represent the mass of the French people. Much time 
elapsed before some of the nobles and of the clergy would con- 
sent to act with the delegates of the Tiers Etat, and thus trans- 
form the States General into at least a semblance of a national 
Much more time passed before the electoral basis 





assembly. 
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of the prospective legislature was decided on. In Russia, on the 
other hand, the State Douma itself, unlike the French States 
General, is to be truly representative of the whole Russian na- 
tion, for, by one of the Czar’s latest concessions, the members for 
cities and towns are to be chosen by universal suffrage, and while 
the principle of indirect election will be applied to the village 
communes, there is to be for them only one intermediate body of 
electors. That is to say, the Russians will start, when the State 
Douma meets, at the stage only reached in France after some 
two years of violent upheaval and bloodshed. A national as- 
sembly which convenes under such auspicious conditions should 
be able to prosecute its constitution-making task with compara- 
tive ease, quickness, and tranquillity. 

As to revolutions never going backward, we may be told how 
the aspirations formed by Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary 
in 1848 were soon dashed by triumphant reaction, and how the 
hopes contemporaneously conceived in France were quenched in 
the Second Empire. For those who look only at short periods there 
may seem to be some truth in the pessimistic conception of the 
popular craving for liberty and progress: 


The people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toiled onward, pricked with goads and stings; 
Here played a tiger, rolling to and fro 

The heads and crowns of kings; 

Here rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 

All force in bonds that might endure; 

And here, once more, like some sick man, declined 
And trusted any cure. 


If we look forward some twenty years, however, we shall see 
that the victims of-’48 had no ground for permanent despair, for 
we find Italy delivered alike from secular and religious op- 
pression; the Napoleonic incubus thrust aside by a republic which 
even now exists; the prayers for the unification and the self- 
government of Germany both heard; and the Hapssures them- 
selves bestowing representative institutions on all their sub- 
jects. The experience of the nineteenth century sufficed to con- 
vince the author of the lines we have just quoted that in them 
he had misconceived the truth, and that, on the contrary, 





Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns; 
Till the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 





Our Duty Regarding the Isle of Pines 


AccorpIné to telegrams from Havana, American and other resi- 
dents of the Isle of Pines have issued a sort of declaration of in- 
dependence, have repudiated Cuban authority, and organized a 
new government as a United States Territory. They have elected 
a delegate to Congress, who will proceed to Washington and pre- 
sent to Mr. Roosevetr a letter signed by the chairman of the 
Territorial convention. The President is thereby informed that 
the people of the Isle of Pines having purchased homes in the 
belief that the island was United States territory under the 
Treaty of Paris, and having waited over three years for a rec- 
ognition of their rights as American citizens, have organized a 
Territorial government as the most effective step toward secur- 
ing justice and equity from the national law-making body. In 
other words, the Americans who have settled in the Isle of Pines 
are borrowing a leaf from the book made by Americans in Texas 
during the fourth decade of the last century, and they imagine 
that our national Congress to-day will be as ready to rob Cuba 
of her dependent island as our ante-bellum slave-holding Congress 
was to deprive Mexico of Texas. They will find themselves mis- 
taken. Legally and morally, the Isle of Pines belongs to Cuba, 
and even if this assertion were open to some dispute on technical 
grounds our government is estopped from disputing it, because we 
have occupied the coaling and naval stations, which have been 
ceded to us by Cuba, and which, if not explicitly stated, were un- 
derstood to be the consideration for our formal or quit-claim re- 
linquishment of the Isle of Pines. It is true that the treaty em- 
bodying such relinquishment has not yet been ratified by our 
Senate, but if the Senate should decline to ratify it we should 
be in honor bound to surrender the naval stations for which we 
should have definitely refused to furnish the expected equivalent. 

As we have formerly pointed out, the omission of the Treaty 
of Paris to define the prospective status of the Isle of Pines was 
due to the fact that this island had at all times been officially 
treated by Spain as an inseparable part of Cuba’s administrative 
entity. The negotiators of that treaty no more thought of moot- 
ing the question, What shall become of the Isle of Pines? than the 
framers of the treaty by which Great Britain recognized the in- 
dependence of New York and twelve other American colonies 
deemed it incumbent upon them to consider the future status of 
Long Island. It was taken for granted that when Great Britain 
renounced her claim to the province of New York the renuncia- 











































































































tion covered the islands geographically adjacent and_ politically 
appurtenant to that province. We repeat that we had no legal 
or moral claim to the Isle of Pines, whether or no this fact was 
acknowledged formally when we recognized the independence of 
Cuba. We were not entitled to exact by treaty coaling and naval 
stations in return for our performance of a patent duty. With 
no propriety could we ask a price, because we had nothing to 
sell. On the assumption, however, that it might be expedient to 
dispel a possible cloud upon its title to the Isle of Pines, the 
Republic of Cuba gave us certain coaling and naval stations, on 
the understanding that thereafter we would execute a quit-claim 
deed for the smaller island. Representatives of our Executive en- 
tered into the bargain, and received the consideration which we are 
now enjoying. If, at the time when the bargain was made, the 
Americans who had settled in the Isle of Pines under a misappre- 
hension of the island’s prospective political status had any equities 
that deserved attention, our government should then have re- 
quested Cuba to make provision for such equities, or should have 
promised, itself, to satisfy all well-founded claims on that ac- 
count. We would not subject those American settlers to a harsh 
and sweeping application of the maxim caveat emptor, for they 
may be able to show that during the Governor-Generalship of 
LEONARD Woop they received certain assurances which, though un- 
authorized, they may have deemed authentic, concerning the ulti- 
mate disposition of the Isle of Pines, relying on which, they made 
investments in good faith. We submit, however, that our gov- 
ernment must assume responsibility for the acts of its agents; 
that it is too late to devolve such responsibility upon Cuba; and 
that under no circumstances ought that republic to be deprived 
of an important adjunct of its territory. We add that we never 
have had any doubt as to what the decision of the Hague court 
would be if the question, to whom the Isle of Pines belongs under 
the Treaty of Paris and in view of our subsequent recognition of 
Cuban independence, were referred to that tribunal. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Bragcine Bos Evans! 


The Admiral Prince side-stepped as adroitly as Prince HENRY 
in avoiding what he iermed “thin ice,” but in this respect no 
visitor, royal or otherwise, has yet approached the altitude at- 
tained by the incomparaole Sato. 


Said Mr. CARNEGIE at the Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Founders’ 
day banquet, “ There is no heritage like that of being born poor.” 
Perfectly true, since the poorer one is born the more protracted 
may be his enjoyment of the delightful process of extricating him- 
self from poverty. Many observers remark the advantage of being 
born poor. Scarcely any one gloats over living and dying poor. 
Too much of even so good a thing as poverty is worse than none. 


As the visiting fleet was hoisting anchor, Admiral Evans de- 
livered himself. ‘I have my own views of the British war-ships 
and their make-up, but I do not care to express them. The Amer- 
ican people have had an opportunity to make comparisons. Along 
that line I will only say: With the way my fleet is equipped and 
manned, I am not afraid to stack up against anything in the 
whole world, and if it will be of any comfort for the American 
people to know it, tell it to them straight from the shoulder.” 
Holdfast is a good dog, too. 

St. Louis physicians are going to have a dead-beat directory. It 
will contain 15,000 names of persons who have failed to pay bills. 
The book also will contain the names of 70,000 persons who are 
“good” in the sense they have property and are responsible.— 
New York Times. 

What a jolly little book this promises to be; a sort of unsocial 
social directory of St. Louis. The “ other half” should immediately 
put forth a volume giving the names of those who found themselves 
dead beat after paying their bills, because the fees of the St. Louis 
medical coterie must be something awful if 15,000 victims are shy. 
The collection of 70,000 names of persons who are “good” is an 
ingenious way of tipping off the physicians. It certainly seems 
to indicate that there are still in St. Louis at least 70,000 ap- 
pendices, which, as the Irishman observed, ought to be removed, 
whether they are there or not. 


The race-suicide people ought to hold a convention and try to 
get together. There is altogether too much diversity of opinion 
for tranquillity of mind. We were just beginning to feel the germ 
of conversion to the great and good father’s theory,and to rejoice 
over the practical application of the Alton (Illinois) man who 
refused to admit families without children (nothing said about 
dogs or parrots) to his flat-house called the Storks’ Nest, when 
along came a British statistician giving figures to prove that con- 
tinuance of the present birth-rate will allow standing-room only on 
this earth about A.p. 2500. We probably will not be among those 
thus crowded, but, as ever, we must consider the well-being of our 
annoying descendants. Then Mrs. 8. M. Cory, who must be presi- 
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dent of something or other, appears before the Society of Politica! 
Study in this city and berates the “thoughtless poor” for pro- 
ducing so many babies. Altogether it is a good deal of a mud- 
dle, and, candidly, we do not know what to do about it. The Lord 
evidently intended that children should be born into the world, 
and the human race has responded handsomely, and, to a greater 
or less degree, even unconventionally. Maybe all purposes could 
be served by checking the production of irregulars in such lands 
as France and Scotland, and by adopting the Yale professor’s 
remedy of polygamy in this country. Neither of these plans, how- 
ever, seems practicable, and surely would not be popular. So we 
can see nothing for it but a great convention, with the President 
in the chair and music by the Marine Band. 


The recent tragedy in an English railway compartment induces 

Mr. ApriAN Ross to sing for more Pullmans. And then he trills: 

No longer in compartments pen 

Unfriended maids with doubtful men. 

Let those who wish to be alone 

Charter a Pullman of their own, 

For on the railways of to-day 

Democracy has come to stay. 

The maiden in her vis-d-vis 

No secret satyr then will see, 

Nor need the lonely man be pale 

With fear of feminine blackmail, 

But each in confidence shall smile 

Across the open central aisle. 
Meanwhile we are rapidly acquiring the compartment habit in 
this free and happy land, where, fortunately, innocuous drummers 
greatly outnumber “ secret satyrs.” 


Mrs. Hetty GREEN, who has about as many millions as she is 
years old, was seventy last week, but refused to celebrate. “ What’s 
a birthday?” she asked the omnipresent reporter. “If you’d had 
as many of ’em as I have had, young man, you’d attend to your 
business, too. I’ve got a lot of things to attend to, and I’m coming 
right down here to see to it. But I don’t see what you want to 
put that in the paper for; no one’s caring how an old woman 
spends her birthday. Ask some young girl how she spends her 
birthday, with parties and presents and things like that, and 
she'll have something to tell you. No, I won’t take a birthday 
automobile ride. I looked around for an auto, a good one for a 
fair price, but the one I got takes a lot of money to keep it going. 
I like the cars when they run right. I can get back and forth on 
them, and I guess I[’ll use them on my birthday.” Like many 
of us less well off, Mrs. Green has a grievance and voiced it 
sarcastically. “The West?” she rejoined. “The West’s all right. 
But what do I know about it? I’m only a woman, and not intelli- 
gent enough to vote. Business? What can I know about busi- 
ness when I don’t know enough to vote? Money tight? How do 
you know? My money isn’t tight.” And so on. Maybe the smart 
old lady has been scattering some of her cash unbeknownst, but 
we guess not much. Apparently it would cheer her up to let her 
cast a ballot. We make the motion. It is a safe privilege to 
extend. She would be unable to think of a man worth voting for. 


There is an element of peculiar and poignant tragedy in the 
termination of a distinguished and important career through an- 
other agency than death. The sense of finality which attends, with 
whatever cruelty or inappropriateness, the ultimate event, carries, 
in a measure, its own justification. In such a catastrophe as has 
come to Epwarp MacDoweELt, our most eminent American 
musician, there is no such amelioration. It has recently be- 
come known to Mr. MAacDoweELv’s friends that his mental powers 
were succumbing to the strain which a quarter of a century of in- 
tense and uninterrupted activity was putting upon a nervous 
organism of uncommon sensitiveness. And now the worst that 
could have been feared has happened. It is admitted that his 
work is done: for even if, as now seems impossible, his faculties 
were again to be restored to a normal condition of health, there is 
little prospect that he would ever again be able to compose. The 
pity of this needs no emphasis. What a loss it means to American 
art in general, and to the art of music in particular, is obvious to 
those who realize the quality and importance of Mr. MAcDOowWELL’s 
achievement. Undeniably he is a tone-poet of the first order, with 
a mastery over the inner springs of beauty and eloquence unsur- 
passed by any composer now living. Of his preeminence in Amer- 
ican music there can be no dispute. He has represented in our 
musical art what Mr. St.-GaupeNs stands for in sculpture, Mr. 
SARGENT in painting, and Mr. Howe tts in letters. Of his place 
in the larger hierarchy of the arts this is scarcely the time to 
venture an opinion. There remains to be added only a tribute to 
the unvarying steadfastness, purity, and dignity of his attitude 
toward his art and its profession. It is known of him that he 
has never sought to curry favor with those who might materially 
have aided him; has never contended unworthily for predominance 
and advertisement; has never compromised his sincere beliefs. To 
a character of singular gentleness and nobility he has added an 
unimpeachable artistic integrity. From first to last he has kept 
himself “ unspotted from the world.” 


































































































The Man who Beat the 


Machine in Ohio 


By Charles W. Tyler 


Mr. Charles W. Tyler, the last of whose articles on the present situation in Porto Rico appears in this issue, 
was sent, immediately upon his return, to study the personality of the man who has just performed the politi- 
cal miracle of changing Ohio from a Republican to a Democratic State. John M. Pattison was elected 
Governor by more than 40,000, overcoming a Republican plurality of about 255,000 in the last election 


OR many years back, and with just as few confidants as 

possible, an alert, resolute, highly condensed little man in 

the insurance business out in Cincinnati has been biding 

his time to be Governor of Ohio. He wanted to become 

Governor. He is a man who all through his life has *had 
definite purposes, and has worked like a beaver’ to accomplish 
them. It is quite possible that the ambition to become Governor 
of his State was fixed in his mind as a young man, just as was 
the wish, when he was a mere boy, some day to own the big, red- 
brick house Andy McGrew, the rich army contractor, had then re- 
cently built on the hill that commands a view of Milford village, 
Clermont County, and of the country for miles around. When he 
was a boy, without a dollar in the world, he wanted that house, 
and made up his mind he would have it. He owns it now and 
lives in it. He has been wanting to be Governor of Ohio for 
nobody quite knows how many years. He was chosen Ohio’s 
Governor at the last election, and will be inaugurated on the 8th 
of January next. 

There is speculation now as to what else John M. Pattison 
decided upon in his youth as desirable to acquire. Did he, when 
a young man, pick out the White House in Washington as one 
of his future residences? There is already chatter about his entry 
for the Presidential stakes in 1908. This was inevitable. In the 
present status of national party politics, a Democrat cannot topple 
over such an enormous Republican majority in Ohio as Mr. Patti- 
son toppled over in the last election and escape being talked-about 
as a Presidential possibility. He is being nominated already by 
country newspapers. Friends are writing letters to him about it. 
Other friends are giving him eonversational hints, of all degrees 
of delicacy or bluntness, that he is the coming man. 

All of which moves Governor-elect Pattison to anger. It is 
not simulated anger. It is the genuine article. He explodes in 
wrathful denunciation of such talk. He is rather a fiery, peppery 
sort of man by nature. His views of what he wants and what he 
does not want are unobscured by any mists of doubt. Further- 
more, they are emphatic views. Everything in John M. Pattison’s 
mental structure is emphatic. * When he has made up his mind 
about a thing it stays made up. There are several questions that 
are thus settled with him—settled for all time. One of them is 
that he wants his own way, generally speaking, about most things, 
and particularly about his own affairs. He regards his political 
aspirations as among his own ‘affairs. All through. life: he has 
gone about accomplishing things in his own way and his experi- 
ence has convinced him that his own way is better than somebody 
else’s way. Biding his time is one of his own ‘ways.._He got a 
strain of Scotch blood in his veins from the Pennsylvania Patti- 
sons, from whom he sprang. His gift for cold, calculating per- 
sistence, in spite of his actually ardent temper, may have its 
origin in that source. At all events, he has that gift. His strength 
in a waiting game is not surpassed by very many. Only he does 
not want his own methods in playing that game interfered with. 
His naturally quick- 
tempered, fiery dispo- 
sition flames out in 


about the Federal rate-regulation scheme, about our colonial 
policy, even about such topics as municipal ownership, he breaks 
out in a tone of heated remonstrance: 

“T have got nothing to say about those things. I will not talk 
about them. They are beyond my field. I have got enough to do 
to try to be a good Governor of Ohio.” 

He will not even talk about Ohio issues, save to say that he 
stands for the enforcement of the law. He seems the embodiment 
of a curious, painfully alert sort of suspicion of everything and 
anything beyond the barest wooden routine that is asked him. 

It was in his dark, dingy little insurance office, at the corner 
of Fourth Street and Central Avenue, Cincinnati, that he was 
found. It is an Ohio life-insurance company of some twenty-five 
or thirty years’ standing. Governor-elect Pattison is its presi- 
dent. Barring a few years of law practice when he was a young 
man, he has been in the insurance business all his life. Diffidence 
is not commonly thought of as a dominant characteristic in a 
life-insurance solicitor, yet, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Pat- 
tison has had several years’ experience as such a solicitor, he is 
singularly diffident—in view of his now public position, almost 
laughably so. He harps constantly on the key that he does not 
want “notoriety.” Heretofore practically an unknown -man, he 
has been elected Governor of one of the most important States in 
the Union after probably the most extraordinary campaigns in 
the history of the State. Yet he seems to be thrown quite into a 
nervous flutter over the legitimate interest in his personality 
which this sudden leap into prominence inspires. 

“JT don’t want any notoriety in this matter. I don’t want any 
notoriety at all,” he repeats again and again in his high-pitched, 
rather rasping veice. 

“Then keep’ out of politics if you don’t want notoriety,” some- 
body said»t6him, a little impatiently, after one of these semi- 
hysterical outbursts. : 

“TI will keep out of politics,’ he retorted, with high-pitched 
petulancy, but\the qualifying sentences he attached, in a more 
modified tone, to this deliverance wandered off into rather vague 
fields, and finally ost themselves altogether in nebulosity. There 
is, in a word, no matter of a public nature on which Governor- 

select Pattison is so acutely tender as this association of his name 
with the nomination for the Presidency. The tact that it is so 
early in the game that such talk amounts to nothing more than 
harmless chaff or idle gossip does not appeal to him. He cannot 
bear even the lightest allusion.to it. As a matter of fact, light 
allusions of any, kind are rather out of his line. He takes pretty 
much everything with seriousness, the Presidency matter in- 
cluded. There is\in John M. Pattison none of the frivolity that 
the possession of aysense of humor begets in men. 

",How such a candidate as this happened to be nominated by the 
io Democrats at their, convention in Columbus on the 28th 
of June last, and how such a candidate managed to make a suc- 
cessful vote-getting campaign, are two of the half-dozen or more 
curious features of 

the recent shake-up 
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consuming wrath 
when it is interfered 
with. Until he was 
ready for it he would 
not have _ tolerated 
talk of his nomina- 
tion for the Ohio Gov- 
ernorship any more 
than he will now tol- 
erate talk of his nom- 
ination for the Presi- 
dency. Yet he yearned 
for the Governorship. 
There is, on his part, 
no self-conscious dep- 
recation of the Presi- 
dential suggestion — 
no talk of its being 
* premature,” and the 
rest of the conven- 
tional phraseology. 
He does not laugh it 
off. He does not even 
listen to it, saying 
nothing. He simply 
will not have it. His 
sharp, metallic voice 
rings out in the high- 
pitched key of unmis- 
takable anger at a 
hint of it. He will 
not even discuss na- 
tional questions, lest 








in Ohio polities. Gov- 
ernor - elect Pattison 
is about the last man 
to be picked out as 
likely to win people 
to his following by 
his personality. He 
is a small man, lean 
and wiry. His hair, 
just turning to a dark 
iron-gray, is trained 
into a thickish bunch 
about a rather nar- 
row, receding fore- 
head. His dark beard, 
likewise tinged with 
gray, is trimmed 
closely and to a point, 
revealing a thin- 
lipped, rather stern 
mouth. He is swarthy 
in complexion, with a 
certain broadness of 
cheeks. Between the 
cheeks is set an aqui- 
line nose, quite small 
enough, in connection 
with the marked 
facial breadth, to give 
now and then at cer- 
tain angles a curious 
owl-like suggestion to 
the general expres- 
sion. His hazel eyes 








the fact be construed 
as suggesting national 
aspirations. Asked 


Governor Pattison 
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Governor-elect Pattison, during his Campaign in Ohio 


are in little caverns 
of their own, out of 
which they are capable 
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JOHN M. PATTISON, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF OHIO, WHOSE ELEC- 
TION DEFEATED THE REPUBLICAN MACHINE BOSSES 


A Democratic landslide in Ohio resulted in the election of John M. Pattison by a plurality of some 41,000 votes, and the de- 
feat of Governor Herrick and the Republican machine. Last year Ohio was carried by President Roosevelt by more than 
255,000. The reader is referred to the article on the Ohio situation beginning on the opposite page 
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of blazing with the 
fire of much energy 
and spirit at times, 
although a shrewd, 
alert watchfulness is 
their dominating 
characteristic. Dress- 
ed in a dark cutaway 
business suit of inde- 
finable figure, a small 
four-in-hand cravat 
yanked up to a tight, : 
uncompromising little 
knot under the stand- 
ing collar, a wide- 
rimmed derby hat rest- 
ing upon the ears, 
Governor-elect Patti- 
son might very well 
pass for a close-cal- 
culating country mer- 
chant or banker, but 
it would stagger cred- 
ulity to see in his 
general appearance 
and make-up - the 
components of a suc- 
cessful winner of 
votes in a_ hot po- 
litical campaign. Yet, 
under the peculiar 
conditions existing, 
that is precisely what 
he proved himself to 





capped with = such 
heresies as these, ever 
expect to get the 
Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor? 
And if he ever did get 
it by some freak of 
topsyturvydom impos- 
sible to conceive, how 
could he ever .be 
elected in a _ State 
where a candidate’s 
identification with 
such principles would 
mean his defeat, no 
matter on which 
party ticket he ran? 
He would be a san- 
guine man _ indeed 
who could still cher- 
ish the ambition of 
being a Democratic 
Governor of Ohio un- 
der such discouraging 
conditions as_ these. 
The gratification of 
such an ambition 
meant a turning of 
things upside down 
inconceivable outside 
of a Gilbert comic- 
opera libretto. It 
meant the staid, re- 
spectable Ohio Repub- 











be —one of the best 
vote- getting candi- 
dates Ohio has ever 
had in the political 
field. 

Probably no young man in Ohio ambitious to be Governor of 
his State ever started for that goal burdened with more handicaps 
than did John M. Pattison. His getting there at last is one of 
the most striking demonstrations on record of the truth of the 
adage about things coming to him who knows how to wait. As 
has been said, the gift of waiting, of biding his time, is one of 
Mr. Pattison’s strong points. If it had not been he would have 
given up all thoughts of the Ohio Governorship long ago. About 
everything seemed to be against him. To begin with, he was a 
Democrat. That meant that he would have to wait until some 
“off” year, until some such freak conditions existed as those 
existing to-day. Ohio is normally Republican—all the way from 
safe Republican to overwhelmingly Republican. But Mr. Pattison 
was a Democrat, just as his father was a Democrat before him. 
He has stood for everything Democratic that came along. When 
Talfourd Park Lynn, of Columbus, and other prominent Ohio 
Democrats bolted Bryan and led the Palmer and Buckner Gold 
Democracy movement, John M. Pattison never wavered. He voted 
for Bryan. Changing his views about things is not with him a 
possibility to be contemplated. He was born and bred a Democrat 
and a Methodist, and a Methodist and a Democrat he will remain 
until he dies. 

Being a Democrat was not necessarily fatal to Mr. Pattison’s 
ambition to be Governor of Ohio. It was only one of the great 
obstacles that were in the way. But it was not the greatest 
obstacle. What was worse by a good deal for his chances was 
that he had principles. Many a good man’s career in polities has 
been blighted by his being encumbered with principles, and re- 
fusing to chuck them overboard when they got in the way. But 
some principles, of course, are worse than others for a man of 
political aspirations to have about him. Mr. Pattison’s princi- 
ples were of this worst kind. 

To be identified in any way with the temperance movement, 
to be a rigid stickler for Sunday observance of the old-fashioned 
kind, was for years fatal to a politician seeking State office in 
Ohio. The Republican party was always under suspicion in this 
respect. It had been implicated more than once in covert or open 
association with the moral element of the State, and had been ex- 
posed, with fatal results, at the polls. Its hearty loyalty to beer 
Was never quite beyond question. It was always in more or less 
deadly peril of incurring the support of the Prohibitionists. From 
these dangers the Ohio Democracy was traditionally immune. For 
the saloonist the Democracy was his refuge, his buckler true that 
shielded him from harm. When the Republican party showed 
symptoms of one of its periodical plunges into morality, then al- 
ways was the Democracy alert and ready to take advantage of 
its weakness and swing into power’ on the righteous indignation 
of the beer vote. 

Now John M. Pattison, although a Democrat, was an out-and- 
out temperance man. He was a fiery advocate for the most rigid 
form of Sunday observance. When he was in Coneress in 1890-2 
he led the fight for the closing of the Chicago World’s Fair on Sun- 
days—led the fight and won it. He would shut every saloon up 
tight if he could, not only on Surdays, but on every day of the 
week. He represented and represents that very moral element in 


its most aggressive form which his own party was ever accusing, 


the Republicans of the State of truckling to. His own p2rty has 
won victories in Ohio by successfully identifying the opposition 
with = very principles of which Mr. Pattison is so ardent an 
apostle. 

Here indeed was an obstacle. How could a Democrat, handi- 


The House in Boston Village, Ohio (on the Left), in which Governor-elect Pattison 
was Born, and the adjoining Store in which he began. Life as a Clerk the devil-may-care’ 
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lican party in a bar- 
keeper’s apron, and 


Democracy in a white 

choker twanging 
psalm tunes. It meant, furthermore, the voters of the State 
rising up in their might as one huge Carrie Nation and casting 
out beer, the brewer, and all their works. To wait for this, to 
wait until the Ohio voters worked themselves around to this 
frame of mind and then fell over each other in their eagerness to 
cast their ballots fot a rather stern, severe-faced, anti-cakes-and- 
ale candidate who represented it all—to wait for this was to wait 
for the happening of the impossible. 

John M. Pattison waited for’ it, and the impossible happened. 
It’ began in Oberlin, where other. impossible things that have hap- 
pened began. In the same old. First Congregational Church in 
Oberlin, where the Ohio underground railroad that spirited run- 
away slaves from Dixie to Canada was organized, the Anti-Saloon 
League of Ohio was formed. That was about.a dozen years ago. 
The Anti-Saloon Leaguers occupy a ground midway between pro- 
hibition and rum rampant. They would exterminate the saloon as 
fast as the public sentiment of communities will permit. They ap- 
proach the rum demon’s citadel by a series of ever-encroaching 
local-option parallels. In the last session of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, Representative Brannock,.who* is from John M. Pattison’s 
own county of Clermont, introduced a measure which, broadly 
speaking, extended local option to residence districts in cities. 
Governor Herrick, who is reputed to have inherited from the late 
Senator Hanna a party pledge not to molest the liquor interests 
of the State under certain, conditions, did not approve the Bran- 
nock bill as drawn. The-Anti-Saloon Leaguers accused him of be- 
ing under the influence of the liquor interests. But he was firm. 
He said if the Brannock bill as drawn was passed he would veto 
it. This veto power was a new Gubernatorial weapon in Ohio. 
The constitutional amendment granting it had been carried at the 
same election which made Mr. Herrick Governor. Ohio got a bit- 
ter dose of vetoes in the Territorial days of Arthur St. Clair’s 
Governorship. It would have none of them when it was admitted 
into the Union as a State. Even in the framing of the new Con- 
stitution in 1852 the shadow of St. Clair’s vetoes was over the 
deliberations. "The power of veto was still withheld from the Gov- 
ernor. But with the election of Mr. Herrick came at last, and for 
the first time in Ohio’s history as a State, the weapon of the veto 
placed in the Governor’s hands. ‘ . 

And here was a ‘threat on the part of the first Governor who 


‘held that weapon to wield it against a measure on which, as the 


event has shown, there was intense and widespread feeling through- 
out the State. - It began to look as though the time John M. 


Pattison had so long bided was at last about to come. Through + 


his insurance company and its agents he was in touch with every 
county in the State. He had lorig~since, by means of an adroit 
still hunt, built up ‘a very wide personal acquaintance, from the 
river to the lake and from the eastern to the western State lines. 
He had let it be known in his quiet way among his useful ac- 
quaintances that if the proper time ever came he was “ willin’.” 
He got in touch with all the county conventions in the rural dis- 
tricts. When the big city counties would have none of him he 
laughed at them. He had the village counties in his pocket. He 
caused himself to be asked if he would be a candidate. He re- 
plied’ that he would if Herrick were nominated. Herrick was 
nominated by the Republican convention in the face of a Repub- 
lican opposition nearly a hundred thousand strong: John M. 
Pattison walked away with the’ Democratic convention on the sec- 
ond ballot. The impossible had happened. The Democratic party 
was lined up for an out-and-out temperance and Sunday-observance 
candidate. The Republican party was forced into identity with 
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the saloon and the Sabbath-breaker. From the saloon to the 
political boss is not a far ery. The two were identified in the Pat- 
tisonian onslaught. Then came Secretary Taft’s sledge-hammer, 
antiboss smash at Akron, and the thing was done. 

Bleak and sombre as Mr. Pattison’s face is in repose, he has a 
knack of illuminating it with a smile that, perhaps by very con- 
trast, is distinctly winning. R. M. Bishop, one of Ohio’s few post- 
bellum Democratic Governors, gave to the world the word 
“ mixer.” Mr. Bishop admitted that he was not much of an orator, 
but protested that he was a good “ mixer.” County fairs were a 
political specialty of his. He “ mixed” wisely and well at county 
fairs, and was elected. John’ M. Pattison, with the smile just 
specified, “ mixed” industriously. The smile is one, perhaps, that 
will not bear too deep exploration. It does not get far enough 
beneath the facial surface to beam with a lasting warmth. But 
it is a good “mixing” smile. Coupled with an earnest, straight- 
from-the-shoulder way of speech-making, it did excellent cam- 
paign work. No man could well have better courage of his con- 
victions than has Mr. Pattison. He dodged no branch of the 
temperance and Sunday-observance issues. There was a ring of 
sincerity and honesty in his speeches which atoned for the ora- 
torical graces that were absent and for the rasping metallic voice 
that was present. His campaign work won him votes in all of 
seventy-one out of the eighty-eight Ohio counties in which he 
spoke. 
are now he owns the big red-brick house which Andy McGrew 
built, and which he longed for as a boy, and he is Governor of 
Ohio, which he has longed to be for, lo, these many years. When 
was it that John M. Pattison first developed the idea of being 
Governor some day? 

It would surprise nobody who knows him to be told that 
the idea dated back to that day some forty-one years ago 
when John Brough, Ohio’s sturdy old war Governor, came down 
to Camp Dennison from Columbus to talk tc the hundred-day Ohio 
militiamen about going to the front. John Pattison was there that 
day. He was seventeen years old, and had enlisted in Company I 
of the 153d Regiment. Company I was recruited in and near 
Boston village—now called Owensville—in Clermont County, where 
Mr. Pattison was born. Sam Marsh, a Boston farmer, was the 
captain. The regiment had been in Camp Dennison some time 
when Governor Brough came down. Men were wanted over in 
West Virginia to guard the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and thus 
release the veterans and permit them to go to, the front. The 
hundred-day men could not be ordered out of the State against 
their will. The Governor tried patriotic oratory upon them. He 
was an imposing, forceful-looking man, and he could talk patriot- 
ism because he was a patriot to the finger-tips. 

“Let every man who will go out of the State advance two paces 
to the front,” cried the Governor at the end of his speech. 

All but three men of Company I stepped forward, and John Pat- 
tison was not one of the three. He went off to the war with his 
company. The company was divided into three squads, and sta- 
tioned along the railroad near Paw Paw. There was a scuffle with 
Averill’s and Johnson’s Confederates, and one Company I squad 
was captured, but quickly paroled, because the Union soldiers 
were coming hotfoot after the Confederates. And. that about 
ended Mr. Pattison’s war experiences. The 153d came home soon 
after, and John Pattison then went off to Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Delaware, Ohio, and began working his way through 
college. 

All his life prior to the departure for the war he lived in Bos- 
ton village, where he was born. His father, rather a cross-grained, 
snappish man of intense Methodism. was alternately a farmer and 
a country-store keeper. John worked on the farm and clerked in 
the store—a little red-brick box of a store next the little Patti- 
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son cottage where John was born and where his father and mother 
died. 

He was a quick -witted, energetic boy at home, very con- 
centrated and self-centred then as he is now, and fired with much 
ambition. He was even then very attentive in religious matters; 
as ‘he has been ever since. Rev. A. M. Spahr, now the presidirg 
elder of the Methodist Church in Clermont, was the pastor of 
the Methodist Church in Boston which John attended, and in which 
he also taught Sunday-school when he was a boy of only fifteen 
or sixteen. 

When he went off to Delaware to school he went on his own re- 
sponsibility. His father had no money to spare him. He paid his 
way through college by teaching school and working in the harvest- 
field. Two young fellows named, respectively, Fairbanks and 
Foraker were in college with him. Fairbanks is now the Vice- 
President of the United States, and Foraker is Senator from Ohio. 

The first work Mr. Pattison did when he got out of college was 
to go to Bloomington, Illinois, as a life-insurance agent. He 
remained there two years. Then he came home and read law with 
Judge Yaple, of Cincinnati, and was admitted to-the bar. A few 
years later he was made vice-president and then president of the 
insurance company, and to that company and that business he has 
ipplied himself very industriously ever since. 

But running all through his life was a strong undercurrent of 
political ambition. He got into the Ohio Senate and into the 
Ohio House. In 1890 he was elected to Congress and served a 
term. His friends knew that he was biding his time on the Gov- 
ernorship proposition. But he was ever a very close-mouthed 
man. He had and has no bosom cronies. When he bought the 
big McGrew house out at Milford, about fourteen miles from Cin- 
cinnati, he went there to live. To and from the city with clock- 
like precision he has gone from that day to this. He has few 
diversions and little liking for society. He is a pillar in the Mil- 
ford Methodist Church—a trustee of the same, as well as a trustee 
now of his old Delaware Methodist college. He has an interest 
in the Milford National Bank, of which he is a director. In 
Cincinnati he is a member of the Business Men’s Club, the Com- 
mercial Club, and of the Chamber of Commerce, but he rarely 
visits any of them. His evenings are ‘spent out in the Milford 
house he longed for as a boy, and of which he is very fond— 
an attractive place, with over sixty acres in the farm and grounds 
and many towering primeval oaks scattered about it. In the house 
everything is very plain and cold and severe, with religious pictures 
on the walls and lofty ceilings of the early-sixties style of Amer- 
ican residence architecture—stiff and stately and cheerless. It is 
all in Clermont County. The site of Camp Dennison, where Gov- 
ernor Brough made the stirring speech, and, like enough, set the 
Gubernatorial ambition stirring in Private Pattison’s heart, is only 
three miles away. Contractor McGrew, who built the big, red- 
brick house young Pattison longed for and middle-aged Pattison 
got, made a good bit of his money in work done at Camp Dennison. 
Boston, the pretty little Clermont County village, the home of all 
the Pattisons, is only about fifteen miles distant. Mr. Pattison’s 
brother Louis lives there now, retired on money derived from the 
insurance business. 

And there is pride in Boston village and in Milford village over 
the success of the fellow townsman. Not a word of disparagement 
of John Pattison do you hear from his old acquaintances and 
neighbors—a clean-minded, square-dealing man, they all tell you 
he is; very alert of intellect and a bundle of snap and go and 
fiery energy. He has squandered no time in basking in the warmth 
of close friendships, but he has won men’s respect, has got sev- 
eral of the things in life he has long striven for, and still has 
ambitions blazing hotly enough within him to keep him inter- 
ested in the game for many a year to come. 





























The Residence of Governor-elect Pattison, of Ohio, at Milford, 
Clermont County 


The Driveway through the Grounds surrounding Governor- 
elect_ Pattison’s House at Milford 
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VIII.—_Wanted: A Square Deal for the Porto Ricans 


T would be possible to go to Porto Rico and fill reams of 

paper with eulogies of American achievement on the island 

and with rosy pictures of even the industrial conditions 

there. At this time in particular the commercial situation 

is susceptible of such a presentment as would leave only the 
most pleasing inferences to be drawn. It would be easy to show 
from tabulated statistics of exports and imports that an era of 
rare prosperity had set in. It could be pointed out that the ex- 
ports of the island had grown from a value cf a little over 
$8,500,000 in 1890-1 to over $18,000,000 in 1904-5. The growth 
of the sugar output alone would be a very impressive docu- 
ment. It has leaped from a value of $5,000,000 in 1901 to nearly 
$12,000,000 in 1905. The prodigious lunge ahead in the exports 
of cigars and leaf tobacco is still another fact full of encourage- 
ment. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the cigar and 
leaf-tobacco exports of Porto Rico amounted to only about $400,000. 
In the fiscal year last ended they represented a value of over 
$2,600,000, a gain in that short interval of nearly two and a 
quarter millions of dollars. 

And then there are the new industries that are starting up 
and that are so full of promise. The growing of citrus fruits is 
one of these. The growing of cotton is another, There are 
bright prospects ahead for the citrus-fruit industry in Porto Rico. 
No better oranges can be grown anywhere in the world than can 
be produced on this island. Even Porto-Rican wild oranges when 
properly shipped and cared for command as high a price in New 
York as do the oranges of Florida. Porto Rico has several im- 
portant advantages over citrus-growing fruit districts in the United 
States. Immunity from frost, abundant rainfall, and the low 
price of land are among them. Still another is the low rate of 
freight to the Northern markets. The cost of shipping a ¢rate of 
oranges from Porto Rico to New York is less than it is from 
Flor.da or California. There are Americans in the field who 
have grasped the fruit-growing possibilities the island presents, 
and are now in the field in earnest. Mr. John A. Wilson, of North 
Carolina, is one of these. His fruit plantations near Bayamon 
are one of the things visitors go to see. He will begin shipping 
next year, and others who are in the business will also have 
their products ready for the Northern markets by the same time. 
The year 1906 will see the first shipments of Porto-Rican fruit 
to the United States since our occupation of the island. It is the 
beginning of a business full of bright promise. There are now ap- 
proximately 3500 acres of young orange-groves, all told, planted 
on the island. But oranges are only a detail in Porto Rico’s fruit 
production. Pineapples of a particularly fine quality are grown 
in great abundance. Grapefruit-trees flourish and yield heavy 
crops. Bananas are everywhere, from the seashore far up into the 
mountains. Cocoanut-groves fringe the entire coast-line. 

More and swifter steamers are wanted. They will come. With, 
beyond question, the most beautiful winter resort in all the An- 
tilles under the American flag, Americans are not forever going to 
Cuba and Jamaica and Nassau to spend their money in the hotels 
which flourish there and which American wealth supports. Why 
there are not already three or four big winter-resort hotels on 
the coast and in the mountains of Porto Rico is one of the mar- 
vels to everybody who goes to the island. 


The winter climate is ideal in- point of temperature and health- ° 


fulness. Switzerland itself has hardly more dramatically beau- 
tiful mountain scenery than the tumultuous jumble of volcanic 
peaks into which the whole island of Porto Rico leaps as soon as 
the broad, rich belt of lowlands and foot-hills which skirt the 
seashore is left behind. You may sleep with comfort under a 
blanket in mid July or August up in such mountain places as 
Adjuntas and Aibonito. “ Ai! Bonito!”. “ Ah! How beautiful!” 
exclaimed the early Spanish explorers when they reached the site 
of the last-named town. Look once upon the surroundings of 
Aibonito and you will understand the exclamation. And all 
along the roadway towering royal palms, wild oranges, bananas 
in profusion, and, alas! jungles of coffee-trees laden with berries, 
but neglected and gone to waste. ‘The whole glowing in the 
radiant sunshine of perpetual summer! And not a. hotel worthy 
of the name on all the island, save one small and inadequate 
one near San Juan and another small and inadequate one in 
Ponce! Americans resident on the island say it is because there 
are not enough steamers. Steamship people say the steamers are 
lacking because these hotels are no hotels. When it rains, in other 
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words, you can’t put a roof on your house; when it doesn’t rain 
you don’t need one. But this condition of affairs is not to last. 
Already there are some mutterings and movements in the sleep 
which show that we are going to wake up out of this trance be- 
fore very long. Hotel men from the States were down this sum- 
mer looking over the ground. The winter hotel business in Porto 
Rico is not to be much longer delayed. When it once begins it 
soon will have a great impetus. The island will be swarming 
with winter visitors with money to spend before many more years 
have flown. Thus Porto Rico’s splendid assets of climate and 
scenery will be turned to account. 

Cotton-growing was mentioned above as an industry with a 
future. In the period covered by our civil-war disturbance, cot- 
ton-growing in Porto Rico advanced from a product of 94,000 
pounds in 1859 to over 2,000,000 pounds in 1865. Then it steadily 
dwindled. In 1879 it touched six figures for the last time, with 
an output of 1,700,000 pounds. Then it went down to 900,000 
pounds, 600,000, 500,000, and so on, ever in diminuendo, until at 
last, with a final flicker of 29,000 pounds in 1878, it vanished 
altogether from the list of Porto-Rican exports. And yet the 
cotton possibilities of Porto Rico are important factors in the 
island’s development. Porto-Rican cotton is of a particularly 
fine quality. It is of a long and silky staple. It compares very 
favorably with the best sea-island cotton grown in the United 
States. There are very considerable areas of land on the island, 
in the shore country and up to an altitude of 2500 feet, that are 
admirably adapted to cotton-culture. Americans bave not been 
slow to take advantage of the fact. There are now from 6000 
to 10,000 acres of cotton in cultivation. These cotton-fields are 
chiefly in the northeastern portion of the island, near Camuy and 
Ysabella. On the neighboring island of Vieque, also, cotton- 
growing is rapidly developing. During the past fiscal year 514,- 
122: pounds of cotton was exported to the United States and for- 
eign countries. It represented a value of $138,336. This is more 
than double the amount of cotton Porto Rico has produced in 
any one year since 1872. 

Thus it will be seen that it is quite possible out of these un- 
deniable indications of commercial development under American 
régime to draw a roseate picture. In nearly all of the lines in- 
dicated Porto Rico is more prosperous than ever before. All per- 
sons engaged in the particular activities this prosperity covers 
are buoyant with hope. The turning-point with Porto Rico is 
passed, they say. There are going to be better times. Better 
times are already here. And then add to this chapter on mate- 
rial advancement another on American achievement in other di- 
rections. Americans have more than doubled the island’s mileage 
in good roads. Never did Porto-Ricans know or dream of such 
facilities for education as they now enjoy. Furthermore, edu- 
cation has taken on a more practical form of late. More atten- 
tion is being paid to primary-school work and less to such fool- 
ishness as that “ University of Porto Rico,” on which thousands 
have been spent, with no other result than the creation of a 
monument to nonsense. Such things are being put behind us. 
Men who have been in the field from the start, who know the 
island and the island’s people, who know what is needed in edu- 
cation and what is not, what is possible to do and what is im- 
possible—men, for instance, like Mr. R. R. Lutz, of Ponce—are 
more listened to and have greater weight in educational coun- 
cils than they had a few years ago. Scholars, instead of being 
badly taught a smattering of English, are taught in English. 
The schools are being transformed into English schools, and the 
scholars who go to them will come out knowing the English lan- 
guage. Some of the Spanish agitators and politicians are trying 
to make a hubbub about it. Their efforts end with the hubbub. 
Parents want their children to know English, and the children 
want to know it. The transformation of the language of Porto 
Rico from Spanish to English has begun at last in real earnest. 
With, the maturity of the present brood of school-children it will 
be well advanced. With the gradual lifting of the barrier of 
language will come the elimination of misunderstandings which 
result in friction. 

And in putting together this pleasing presentation of American 
achievement: on the island the improvement in sanitation is not 
to be overlooked. To say nothing of the improved drainage and 
paving and cleanliness of the cities, the work that is now under 
way of combating, and successfully combating, anemia, the 
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disease with which 90 per cent. 
of the rural people of the island 
are afflicted — that alone is an 
epoch-making event in the bet- 
terment of Porto-Rican condi- 
tions. 

The story of American work 
in establishing the identity 
of this ailment, in creating 
centres for its treatment, and 
in bringing relief to the thou- 
sands who have come of their 
own volition to those centres 
for medical care, is worthy of 
a chapter by itself. It is one 
of the most important works 
that have been undertaken by 
Americans since our occupation 
of the island. Dr. B. K. Ash- 
ford, a surgeon of the United 
States army, became convinced 
that the great number of hol- 
low-eyed, emaciated people seen 
in the rural regions were the 
victims of disease. Two wards 
of a Ponce hospital were set 
aside for their treatment. The 
existence of the intestinal worm 
known to the medical pro- 
fession as “uncinaria,” and 
popularly as the “ hook worm,” 
was demonstrated. Under an 
appropriation of $5000 a field- 
hospital was established at 
Bayamon. During the two 
months this hospital was open 
950 cases were treated, with 
only three deaths. 

The hospital was then re- 
moved to Utado, up in the 
mountains on the American- 
built Ponce-Arecibo road. Here 
for many months from 300 to 
600 patients per day were treat- 
ed, with results as satisfactory 
as those at Bayamon. The med- 
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ical commission engaged in this work has been continued with an 
appropriation of $15,000. It has headquarters at Aibonito, and 
it has established ten substations throughout the island. Up to 
October 1 of this year between 16,000 and 17,000 cases had been 
treated at Aibonito alone. ‘The disease has for years been the 


scourge of the laboring people of the island. 


That it can be 


cured has been demonstrated through American effort, and 
through American effort likewise the work of eliminating the 
conditions under which it is propagated and contracted is making 
rapid progress. Its practical extermination is believed not only 
to be possible, but to be an event of the not very distant 


future. 


When that event comes to pass there will be lifted from the 
people of Porto Rico one of the most general and far-reaching 
causes of bodily suffering with which they have ever been af- 


flicted. ; 


Now this is only an outline of the pleasing presentment that 
might be made of conditions in Porto Rico and of substantial 


benefits that have 
come to some Porto- 


San Juan Bootblack, whose one English Word is “ Shine?” 





would be the existence of a 
feeling of hostility to American 
administration that was not 
only bitter,-but all but unani- 
mous. 

Instead of contentment 
and prosperity he would find 
general discontent and an 
absence of prosperity, so far 
as the great mass of the peo- 
ple are concerned, that ranged 
all the way from painfully 
straitened circumstances to ab- 
solute want and destitution. 
These things are on the reverse 
side of the skield—the side that 
is not presented in the official 
reports. The reverse side does 
not show that all has been go- 
ing well in Porto Rico. It 
shows that much has been go- 
ing very ill. It shows that re- 
ports and statistics, while keep- 
ing wholly within the lines of 
that which is true, can yet 
convey to the mind that which 
is wholly false. The American 
who goes to Porto Rico expect- 
ing to find there a situation 
such as is reflected by statistics 
and reports — wholly truthful 
though they be—will learn that 
has been very grossly mis- 
led. 

His investigations will not 
cheer him. They will lead 
him to some things in our 
record that are not pleasant; 
to some that are painful; to 
some calculated to stir within 
him feelings of indignation and 
disgust. He will find that 
which will be humiliating to 
him as an American. He will 
hear Porto- Ricans say such 
things as this: 


“The prosperity your statistics set forth is the prosperity, of 


the few. 


the adversity of the many. 


[t only serves to emphasize and make harder to bear 
Seventy per cent., 700,000, of the 


ten hundred thousand people of Porto Rico are dependent direct- 
ly or.indirectly on coffee-growing. Under the protection which 
Spain gave our coffee these people were prosperous. When you 
came this protection was taken away. Our coflee trade col- 
lapsed. The industry on which over two-thirds of the people of 
Porto Rico depended for a living was destroyed. You would do 
nothing to help us build it up again. You would not even let 
us try to build it up again ourselves by floating an agricultural 
loan. ‘No,’ you said, ‘an agricultural loan is a populistic meas- 


ure. No good will come of it.’ 


And all the time you were say- 


ing that, there was saddled on us by act of your Congress a 
populistic measure in restraint of corporate investment in Porto 
Rico so rank that not a State or Territory in the American Union 
would. have tolerated it for a moment. If that act of your Con- 
gress had been entitled ‘An Act to Suppress Industrial Devel- 


opment in Porto Rico’ 
it could not have 





Rican people as the 
result of American 
control. Many strong 
and effective details 
might be filled in. It 
makes a very satisfac- 
tory showing of our 
record on the island. 
It is the showing that 
goes to the public in 
the form of official re- 
ports. One who went 
to Porto Rico after 
having thoroughly 
absorbed it would nat- 
urally expect to find 
a contented people 
there, a people very 
much pleased with the 
results our occupa- 
tion of the island had 
brought to them. He 
would go there im- 
pressed with the be- 
lief, as doubtless 
many of our home 
people still are, that 
all has been going 
well in Porto Rico. 
But he would very 
quickly awaken to a 
sore disappointment. 
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been more accurately 
described. Its work- 
ings could not have 
more completely justi- 
fied its title. And 
yet, when we asked 
to turn one of our 
assets, our credit, into 
a measure calcujated 
to restore the indus- 
try on which over 
two-thirds of our peo- 
ple depended for a 
living, and the de- 
struction of which 
was coincident with 
your arrival — when 
we asked for this 
privilege of. helping 
ourselves when you 
would not help us, 
you said it could not 
be done. It was too 
populistie. After 
hobbling us with a 
measure that might 
have ‘had its concep- 
tion in the very 
climax of an attack 
of populistic delirium, 
you were shocked at 
the idea of our doing 








The first broad fact 


he would encounter On the Military Road 


in Porto Rico, 
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Horses at a Reluy Station 


anything populistic. 
“We see your own 



















industries growing up to great prosperity because of the 
tariff protection you give them. You _ protect the little 
group of rice-planters in Louisiana. You protect the little 
group of silk- manufacturers in New Jersey, a State not so 
very much larger than the island of Porto Rico. If any State 
in the Union had an industry relatively as vital to its prosperity 
as is coffee to Porto Rico, can it be doubted that that industry 
would be protected? It would be protected because it is under 
the American flag. And is not Porto Rico under the American 
flag? Does the ruling which excludes us from the privilege of 
calling ourselves American citizens exclude us also from tariff 
benefits which any other American community in such a situa- 
tion as we are in without question would have? If there hap- 
pened to be a State in the Union that could grow as much coffee* 
as Porto Rico can grow, probably we would not have to ask for 
a tariff in the United States of a few cents a pound on foreign 
coffee. It would come of itself. Our island would soon be in 
such a state of prosperity as it has never known before, with 
all that vast United States market at our doors. The results 
that have come to our sugar-planters is sufficient demonstration 
of that statement. Our sugar-planters are prosperous. The ex- 
ports of sugar from the island have grown enormously. Who- 
ever is in the sugar business in Porto Rico is making money— 
making a great deal of money jin proportion to his investment. 
And why? Because there are sugar-planters in Louisiana, and 
because, therefore, sugar in the United States is protected. The 
same is true of our tobacco-planters and manufacturers. They 
too are prosperous. Tobacco is protected in the United States. 
But these are only a few. The numbers affected by the sugar 
and tobacco industries in Porto Rico are insignificant as com- 
pared with the numbers affected by the coffee. The population 
affected by the sugar and tobacco industries is reckoned by tens 
of thoysands. That which is affected by the coffee industry is 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands. And it must ever be so. 
Nine-tenths of Porto Rico is mountainous. Nine-tenths of this 
mountainous country is adapted to coffee-growing and not much 
else. In this mountainous nine-tenths of the island live over 
two-thirds of the island’s laboring population. There is no work 
for them along the coast. The labor-market ag glutted there. 
There is no work, for them in the coffee industry, because the 
coffee industry has collapsed. The acre or so the peasant in the 
coffee country turned te account in the prosperous days of Span- 
ish protection to coffee is now only a drag upon him. He often 
has had to sell his solitary cow or pony to pay the taxes on it. 
He and his family are in misery. The misery may not show so 
much on the surface because of the tropical conditions of life 
here. But it is misery our peasants are knowing since the advent 
of the Americans—keen want and money. They are all but 
naked in many instances. For food they are roaming about like 
animals feeding on the bounty of nature, fortunately so generous 
in the tropics. What do these people care about your ‘higher 
ideals’ and your statistics of education? They want something 
to eat and something to wear. They had it before you came. 
They have not it now. Give them some of the benefits you give 
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others under the American flag! Fill all the mountain - sides 
white with coffee- blooms once more. Set the money flowing 
through the mountain country as it used to flow before; with 
your coming came the ruin of our coffee business. You can do 
it with a word. You owe it to the people of Porto Rico to do 
it. Give us five years with a slight protective tariff on coffee, 
and then come back and see us. Your statistics of prosperity 
will tell of real prosperity then, not of the prosperity of the 
few and dead silence on the misery of the many. 

“And following the American armies into Porto Rico came 
hordes of American gamblers and adventurers—the scum of the 
States. They swarmed all over the island. Some of them, and 
some of the worst and most notorious at that, got office under 
the American insular government. They. swaggered here and 
there among our gentle-mannered, inoffensive people, flourishing 
revolvers and damning us right and left. They got drunk and 
wallowed in gutters. And then there were men among your 
higher officials, men who came here under appointment from 
Washington, whose public career and private lives could inspire 
nowhere in the world any other sentiments than those of disgust 
and contempt. 

“ Among Americans generally there was an attitude of annoy- 
ance and scorn towards Porto- Ricans, which, if it did not 
find expression in words, was manifest enough in looks and 
bearing. There are instances, plenty of them, of Americans rep- 
resenting commercial houses cursing and damning and even 
lashing peasants with their whips—peasants who failed to under- 
stand their billingsgate English and get out of their own high- 
ways while these blackguards drove along them. 

“ Add these amenities to the ruin to our chief industry which 
came with American occupation, and can you much wonder that 
there is anti-Americanism in Porto Rico?” 

That is one glimpse of the reverse side of the shield which any 
Porto-Rican disposed to be frank will give you if you ask him 
for an explanation of the present unpopularity of the Amer- 
ican administration. And there is still another. It was forcibly 
expressed in a conversation between two Porto-Ricans, men of 
wealth and refinement and high social standing on the island. 
They were leaning over the rail as the steamer Coamo was en- 
tering New York Harbor on her return passage from Porto Rico 
a short time_ago. The great domelike mass of Manhattan, so 
suggestive of wealth and power, was looming up out of the 
autumn haze. The whole scene was one to stir a grain of pride 
in the American heart. It suggested other reflections to the two 
Porto-Ricans. 

“And we are not citizens of -all that,” said one of them. 
“Tts flag is over us, but we are not citizens. We are only aliens, 
with the Stars and Stripes flying over our heads!” 

“Not even that,” replied the other, with much bitterness of 
aceent. ‘We are not even aliens. It has been so decided. If 
we were aliens we might take out papers and become citizens. 
We are just outeasts, nothings, political bastards! That’s all! 
If we live long enough and are good maybe some day we may 
aspire to be aliens!” 


The Czar’s Body-guard of Spies 


By L. S. 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature of official life in St. 

Petersburg is the elaborate system by which the Emperor 

Nicholas is guarded night and day by spies, both male 

and female, who are in turn spied upon; and even the 

spies of spies are well aware that their movements also 
are watched and recorded. Is it any wonder that the Czar of All 
the Russias, ruler of a hundred and fifty million people, is to 
be pitied even by the humblest? Nor is it to be wondered at that 
he is timid and nerve-shaken to a degree. His nervousness in- 
creased after M. Plehve’s assassination; and since the tragic 
death of the Grand-Duke Sergius the spy system has become more 
complicated than ever. It is no exaggeration to say that there 
are whole regiments of officials and carefully picked men and 
women who guard the Czar. These officials are scattered through 
the Ministry of the Interior, the Secret Police, and the Ministry 
of War. The ordinary police force of St. Petersburg is ruled by 
the Minister of the Interior, but although he is supposed also 
to be supreme chief of the Secret Police, he is so only in name. 
When the Czar is at one of his palaces—Peterhof, Tsarskoe-Selo, 
or Pavlovsk—picked men are deputed by the Minister of the In- 
terior to patrol the neighborhood of the imperial headquarters, 
both within and without. These men get high pay, speak several 
languages, and are scientifically trained in modern criminology. 
Each carries a brace of small revolvers, and is absolutely regard- 
less of his own safety. 

Practically every one they meet is an object of suspicion to 
them, and his or her movements are to be noted and reported upon. 
The way in which these men are shifted about is perplexing and 
baffling in its intricacy. Moreover, they spy upon one another, and 
not one of them knows, from one hour to another, where he will 
be stationed. Of these men there are perhaps four or five hun- 
dred in the capital, and before they are selected for this service 
their records, their antecedents, their friends and relatives, must 
bear the closest scrutiny and be known in the minutest detail. 

There are circles within circles in this sinister system, perhaps 
the most interesting of which is that known as the Third Section 
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of the Secret Police—the men who are charged with safeguarding 
the body of the Czar. The knowledge and power of these de- 
tectives are all but incredible. High officials, nominally their supe- 
rior in rank, dread the vicinity of one of these men, lest their 
most innocent act—a call on a friend, a journey for health or 
pleasure—be construed into something demanding explanation. 

Needless to say, the men of the Third Section are highly edu- 
cated, and they are artists in the matter of disguise. They are 
able to mix with perfect confidence in the best society, as well as 
among the humblest peasants. A favorite gathering-place for their 
members is in and around the railway station at St. Petersburg, 
where one takes the train for Tsarskoe-Selo. Here some of them 
are to be found in the guise of porters, while others again are 
wrapped in sables and mink, impersonating a nobleman on his 
journey. 

Some of the most valuable and least suspected spies that guard 
the Czar are women of high rank, who frequent the aristocratic 
salons of Petersburg and Moscow, and even go as far afield as 
the Siberian cities of Tomsk, Tobolsk, and Irkutsk. There are also 
spies among the Imperial Guards; and for these men the entire 
army and reserves of imperial Russia are ransacked. Among them 
one finds men from the Don and Dnieper Cossacks, the Mohammedan 
forces from Kazan, the Caucasian provinces, and even from far 
Kashgar in central Asia, as well as from the Imperial Preobra- 
jensky and Pavlovski Guards. The unquestioning and doglike 
fidelity of these men is wonderful. They are absolutely fearless, 
of great physical strength, and mentally of unusual acumen and 
foresight. There are nearly one thousand of these military guards 
constantly employed in and about the park and palace of Tsarskoe- 
Selo. One might suppose that the Emperor Nicholas would sleep 
peacefully, surrounded by this amazing human network of pro- 
tection. Yet revolutionists penetrate the royal apartments, and 
leave letters of sinister menace and warning, which must often 
suggest to the unhappy monarch that it might be as well for him 
to do away with this far-reaching system of espionage and 
mingle freely with his people. 
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Hutchinson, the Yale Quarter, in the Act of Hurdling over the Head of Captain Cooney, of Princeton, for his Seventy-yard Run 


YALE’S VICTORY OVER PRINCETON AT NEW HAVEN 


In a contest which was marked throughout by clean play and good feeling, the Yale eleven defeated Princeton at New Haven 
on November 18 by a score of 23 to 4. It was the finished team-work of Yale which won the victory. The game was distinguished 
by many brilliant plays, and Princeton worked with dash and spirit to the very end. Her four points were made in the last 
few minutes of play. Tenney, her quarter-back, made a fair catch of a punt on the forty-three-yard line, from which Tooker, 
her right end, sent the ball over the crossbar. The star play for Yale was made by Hutchinson, the quarter-back, who made 
the longest run of the day, seventy yards, and hurdled over the head of Captain Cooney, of Princeton, who had hurled himself 
at the runner for w low tackle. There were 30,000 spectators at the game. The total receipts from the game_were_ $59,400 
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The American 
By Louis 


Jew of To-day 


Marshall 


On November 25 the Jews throughout the United States celebrated the two-hundred-and-fiftieth 


anniversary of their settlement in this country. 


HILE from every quarter of the Russian Empire 

ascend the cries and groans of the hapless victims of 

unspeakable brutality and bestial passion, while a na- 

tion beholds with stolid indifference towns and cities 

transformed into shambles reeking with the blood of 
the helpless and defenceless Jew, and over the horrible scene hovers 
the demon of ignorant and bigoted medievalism, the American Jew 
is celebrating the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of his citi- 
zenship and of the recognition of his manhood. 


The Cossack uprising under Chmielnicki, which placed upon the ° 


Russian Jew the fetters fashioned by hatred and repression, and 
reduced the intellectual princes of the house of Judah to misery, 
wretchedness, and hollow-eyed despair, occurred at the very time 
when the first Jewish settlers, fortified by the glorious charter | 
of rights and privileges bestowed by a far-sighted policy, founded 
their homes upon these shores. 

In the darkness of the dungeon there can be no growth. The 
noblest sapling deprived of light and air and space becomes bent 
and dwarfed and bereft of vigor. Transplanted to a genial soil, 
with room to spread its branches and its roots, with sun and breeze 
to rekindle the vital spark, the stunted shrub may yield the seed, 
for a mighty forest. Nv 

On an occasion like that about to be celebrated it is but nat® 
ural for the sons and daughters of immigrant Jews, many of whom 
are but a generation removed from the tyranny of intolerance and 
inhumanity and from the whip-lash of moral slavery, to speak in 
dithyrambiec measures when they consider that the sacred heritage 
of American liberty is theirs of right. What has it done for 
them? What have they done, what will they do, to be worthy 
of it? 

It has assured them a part and lot in the affairs and destin¥ 
of the country which they have made their own. It has conferred 
upon them the opportunity of exercising, unhampered, the functions 
and qualities implanted in them by the Creator. It has guaranteed 
to them equality in the eye of the law, freedom of conscience, and 
the sovereignty of citizenship. As with the touch of a magic 
wand it has made them walk erect in God’s sunlight, prepared 
for any effort, for any sacrifice. 

The writer has been asked to explain the financial position of 
the Jews of the United States, the proportion of the wealth of 
the country that they control, and the part that they play in the 
financial, political, and social life in America. Facts and figures 
have been requested, “to afford material for a clear conception 
as to these subjects.” 

It is a cause for congratulation that there are no~statisties to 
darken counsel, for the American Jew is an integrat part of the 
American people.’ It will be ample time to collate statistics of 
this nature, concerning the Jews, when it is done with respect to 
Catholics, Protestants, Unitarians, and agnostics, or when the re- 
lations of black hair, or blue eyes, or a broad chest to society and 
finance shall be recognized as important elements of sociological 
investigation. 

Those familiar with the lives and the activities of the 1,250,000 
Jews who have become merged in the vast complex of our popula- 
tion know, at least, that they have not reduced the standard of 
the composite American. Whatever benefits the country at large 
benefits them; whatever harms it harms them. Its prosperity 
and theirs are one. Its enemies are theirs. Among them there are 
some millionaires, and, unfortunately, a vast number who are 
poor. But in that respect they do not differ from the Methodist, 
or the Baptist, or even from him who knows no God. Two facts, 
however, may be asserted with entire confidence; they control but 
a small percentage of the wealth of the country, and there exists 
among them an almost inappreciable percentage of men of leisure, 
drones, illiterates, and paupers. It may be safely stated that there 
is not a single Jewish family in the land whose beginnings here 
were not humble—as humble as those of the best of the non- 
Jewish portion of our teeming population—the one possessed of 
the same title of nobility as the other, no better, no worse. 

The Jewish immigrants brought with them the same capital 
as the Pilgrim Fathers—a yearning for liberty, an abiding trust 
in God, the Bible—no more, no less. They were not afraid to 
work; they were endowed with industry, unflagging perseverance, 
hope, and self-reliance. The day-laborer became a pedler, the 
pedier a merchant, the merchant a manufacturer, an employer 
of labor, the creator of new industries. 

Such has been the evolution of many who came over in the steer- 
age, such the history of many whose names have become familiar 
on the exchanges and in the market-places of the land. It is but the 
same story that is written in many a chapter of our national devel- 
opment—remarkable only in the fact that the men who in the Old 
World were despised as the most contemptible of chaff, here be- 
came indistinguishably commingled with the golden grain from 
which has sprung the greatest nation of the earth. 

The occupations of the Jews are as diversified as the resources 
of the country and as are the areas of human endeavor, includ- 
ing every degree, from laborer to college professor. The ranks of 
the tailors, shirtmakers, cloakmakers, furriers, and other kindred 
trades in our large cities are recruited almost exclusively by them. 
They are skilled carpenters, masons, house and sign painters, and 
cabinet-makers. They are expert in the manufacture of cigars 
and as metal-workers. They stand high as typographers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, and machinists. They are watchmakers, dia- 
mond-cutters, engravers, and workers in jewelry. They are prom- 
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The Jewish population now exceeds 1,000,000 


inent as producers of silk and other textile fabrics, “leather, 
metalware, and machinery. They lead in mining and cognate in- 
dustries upon this continent, developing unexplored regions, and 
adding largely to the world’s stock of precious and useful metals. 


\. There are among them civil, electrical, mechanical, sanitary and 


mining engineers, chemists, architects, sculptors, painters, mu- 
sicians, and journalists. Thousands of them teach in the public 
schools, and are practitioners of law and medicine. Some of them 
have acceptably filled important municipal, legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial offices. While hitherto economic conditions 
and lack of opportunity for training have prevented them from 
largely engaging in farming, a constantly increasing number of 
them are tilling the soil, and schools, colonies, and organizations 
have been established to teach and encourage agriculture. 

The range of mercantile pursuits which has attracted them em- 
braces the entire category of commerce. An excursion into the 
business centres of the country demonstrates their ceaseless activity 
as distributers of merchandise. They enable the manufacturer 
to reach the consumer at a minimum of expense, and the keen 
competition which they foster inures to the advantage of both 
producer and consumer. They conduct great department stores, 
serve as bookkeepers, accountants, commercial travellers, country 
shopkeepers, and pedlers. Occasionally a successful merchant. 
enters the ranks of the bankers—sometimes with distinguished 
success. A large number of them have become members of the 
stock, cotton, and other exchanges, importers and agents for 
financial houses of international reputation. Of late years they 
have practically made real estate an article of merchandise, and 
their operations as builders, especially in the outlying districts 
of our great centres of population, have attained stupendous pro- 
portions. Being by nature individualists, they have stimulated 
trusts to but a slight degree. The American Jew is not a money- 
lender. He is a borrower. His nervous and venturesome tempera- 
ment, freed from artificial restraints, draws him toward new 
fields, and he does not hesitate to become a pioneer wherever he 
discerns the beckoning finger of success. 

The financial position of the Jews in America to-day can be 
best appreciated by imagining the lacune that would be observed 
on every side were their activities suddenly to cease. As a class 
they are far from rich. The average is far above zero. Some there 
are who dwell, for a time at least, in the frigid zone of poverty, 
but’it is only in exceptional cases that even they become public 
charges. An incomparable system of philanthropic institutions, 
maintained exclusively by contributions from Jewish sources, illus- 
trates the tendency of the Jew to extend the helping hand to his 
brethren in faith. The last annual report of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York contains statistics which establish the sig- 
nificant fact that of those who received aid from that institution 
ten years ago but three per cent. require it now. 

Politically the Jew aspires to citizenship with a religious fervor. 
He regards it as a precious boon. The settlers whose arrival there 
is the occasion of the present celebration insisted upon it almost 
from the day when they landed in New Amsterdam. As a rule 
they vote at all elections, and faithfully read the newspapers in 
at least one language, even though it be Yiddish, and diligently 
attend meetings at which the issues of the day are discussed. They 
are of every shade of political thought—Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist. The great majority favored the gold standard in the 
national elections of 1896 and 1900, and the sympathetic and virile 
qualities and high character of President Roosevelt charmed them 
in 1904, as did the courage and independence of Jerome in the 
recent municipal campaign. The rank and file favor a reduction 
of the tariff, the restriction of trusts, the strict regulation of pub- 
lic-service corporations, the withholding of perpetual public 
franchises. Politicians of every grade have arisen among them, 
but here again the individualism of the Jew makes it absolutely 
impossible to control or deliver his vote. His intelligence, dis- 
crimination, and independence as a voter are demonstrated year 
after year. 

The Jew is gregarious in his disposition, and thus creates a 
social milieu of his own. The centre is frequently the synagogue, 
the lodge, the charitable, literary, or benefit society, and the club, 
thence extending into wider circles. The rich and well-to-do enter- 
tain, and an occasional tendency toward the creatior of a social 
Four Hundred is viewed, in some quarters, as a symptom of ar- 
rested development. 

, The Jew, who regards education as a force, both economic and 
cultural, sends his children to college, often when he can ill afford 
it, despite the fact that the doors of the college society and of 
the university club are barred to them. He is also frequently com- 
pelled to forego the privilege of breathing the cerulean atmosphere 
of the summer hotel, and of mingling with the superior beings who 
inhabit it, and in consequence is obliged to content himself with 
cultivating the domestic virtues. Despite these privations he lives 
happily with his wife and children, seeking to maintain his self- 
respect and to deserve the friendship and esteem of his fellow 
citizens. To them he returns the salutation of Walt Whitman, 
the most American of poets and of patriots: 


“Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her right 
upon the earth, 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here.” 
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After a Massacre of Jews in the Baku Oil District. Gathering the Dead for Identification 


The Residence of a Well-owner in the Transcaucasus ransacked Bodies of Men, Women, and Children, Killed in an Anti-Jew 
by Tartars, who Killed every One they found within Riot, in the Courtyard of a Russian Townhall 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN RUSSIA—SCENES OF THE MAS- 
SACRES OF JEWS AND THE GENERAL INDUSTRIAL UPRISING 


News of bloodshed, incendiarism, and pillage comes daily from nearly every quarter of the Czar’s realm. In the Baku oil dis- 
trict, in Odessa, and in many minor villages of the Transcaucasus hundreds of Jews have been slain and millions of rubles’ 
worth of property has been destroyed. In St. Petersburg 40,000 workmen have struck, and the word “ revolution” is heard with 
ominous frequency. In the present crisis, it is acknowledged that the success of the government policy and the hope of quelling 
the disturbances depend mainly upon the loyalty of the army. It is reported that Count Witté has been marked for assassina- 
tion by a national league of revolutionists at Moscow 
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LA ‘eer OF Grad 


IE forging of foreign letters 
of credit was at one time 
a highly profitable busi- 
ness among high - class 
“crooks.” George Wilkes 
was one of the cleverest 
men in that “ profession.” 
I knew Wilkes, and made 
it my duty to keep track 
of him. 

I learned that Wilkes 
and two partners, Burns 
and Hamilten, had sailed 
for Europe to replenish 
their. bank-accounts, and 
I understood exactly the 
game they intended to 
play. 

Through a trustworthy 
source I found that a 
“crooked” printer had 
prepared a lot of blank 
forms of letters of credit, 
which the party had car- 
ried abroad. Everybody 
who has travelled knows 
that these letters can be 
bought at most banks;. 
it will be understood,, 





therefore, how readily fraudulent copies can be made from a gen-)* 
The method of the forgers was to: watch the lists;* 


uine doeument. 
of “‘seagoers,” and to choose their victims before going to the: 
other side. As a rule, men in commercial life were not selected. 
They were more likely to keep a close scrutiny of their accounts 
than people of leisure. . 

The next step was to obtain genuine signatures, and to submit 
them to the “Jim the Penman” of the combination, so that he 
might study them. Most people are careless about »writing their 
names: they leave their signatures in all sorts of places." Many 
men pride themselves on the oddity of their chirography, and 
write their names elaborately upon hotel registers, receipts for ex- 
press packages, and messenger calls. Genuine signatures must be 
obtained by the forgers, by one method or another, and it would 
be a story in itself to describe the clever artifices employed in 
securing them. After all details are prepared and the victims 
chosen, the “ combination” sails abroad to do business. Its mem- 
bers often go on different ships to avoid attracting attention. This 
was the method pursued by the Wilkes party. 

I had a circular letter prepared, and sent a copy to the head 
of the police department in each large city of Great Britain and 
the Continent. The three members of the gang were accurately 
described, their methods of work set forth, and their names and 
known aliases given. 

Wilkes was one of the cleverest forgers this country has bred. 
He looked over the ground in England, and decided that he had 
best wait until his intended victims reached the Continent. The 
Scotland Yard people soon spotted him, acting on my advices, 
but his conduct was irreproachable. He lived at a first-class 
hotel, and cultivated the acquaintance of many reputable Amer- 
icans. His manners were excellent, and he was liberal, without 
Several weeks were passed in Brus- 
Wilkes had a criminal’s 


being lavish, with his money. 
sels and Paris, but nothing was done. 
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instinct that he was more or less under suspicion. His associates 
were impatient, and he finally decided upon Dresden as the place 
for his initial exploit, as several wealthy Americans were about 
to leave there for other parts of Europe. 

Wilkes established himself at the best hotel, and soon made the 
acquaintance of an American who had lived there many years. 
Wilkes travelled as a Chicago man who had made a fortune in land; 
he affected not to know much about commercial business. 

. The two Americans were out walking one afternoon, aad when 
they happened to be in the neighborhood of police hezdquarters the 
resident exclaimed, 

“T want? to call on the director. of police a moment, and want 
you to come with me.” 

Wilkes almost had an acute attack of heart- failure, but was 
game enough to go along. . His anxiety may be imagined, until 
he saw that the visit was merely one .of courtesy on the part of 
the foreign resident. When he was introduced; the director 
treated Wilkes with distinguished courtesy. 

“You are from Chicago?” asked the chief. 

“T am,” replied Wilkes. . { Z 

“Ach! Then you cannot -give me any information about a 
letter I received recently from the Police Department. of New 
York?” the director continued, taking my letter from a drawer. 

“T am not. well acquainted in that city,” stammered Wilkes. 

“ Did you ever meet. Thomas Byrnes, chief of the department?” 

“No; butt have heard of him—read abot him in the papers.” 

“He has sent me this letter, which I will ask your friend to 
read, as I do*not pronounce English very well.” And, strange 
as itsmay, appear,. Wilkes had to listen’while his companion read 
iny “typewritten letter of two pages. He was aecurately ‘described 
therein; _hisénamé “was “mentioned—a. fact..to which he hastened to 
call attention. He explained that Wilkes.was a common name in 
New. York, and ‘had -been borne: by a distinguished editor and a 
famous .trotting-horse: -“The incident »passed without anything 
more unpleasant than a-shiver down the forger’s spine. But the 
immiinence of. danger was disclosed to Wilkes. 

Prior to a knowledge of this startling information Wilkes had 
been overpersuaded by associates to prepare two forged letters of 
éredit. Burns and Hamilton were in Italy, trying to get money 
on them. Before Wilkes could warn-his confederates of my general 
alarm they were ‘both arrested on the same day in Turin, where 
they had hastened after a successful “raise” in Leipsic. They 
were thrown into prison, on the affidavit of the American consul. 
The complaint was based on a charge of forgery, made by an 
American traveller and attested by the consul. 

The prisoners were chained in opposite corners of the same cell, 
so far separated that they could not touch hands. Burns was 
despondent; Hamilton was-hopeful. ‘The latter secured a lawyer 
who could speak English, and was much comforted after a dis- 
cussion of the case. Not so with Burns, however. He insisted 
that conviction was certain, that Wilkes had plaved them false, 
and swore that he would kill himself rather than go to jail for 
a long term. Day by day ke became more despondent. 

“ Good-by, Hamilton!” he called one day. “I’ve had enough!” 

He threw himself upon his face on the stone floor, and pressing 
his windpipe upon the corner of a book he had brought into prison, 
Burns strangled himself in the sight but beyond reach of his com- 
panion in crime. Hamilton made frantic efforts to break the 
chain that restrained him; he shouted, but. no one heard, and Burns 
was dead as a herring when the evening meal was brought. 

Hamilton’s judgment about the legal aspects of the case was 
vindicated. The Italian advocate pointed out that the sworn state- 
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Hamilton made frantic efforts to break the chain that restrained him... . 


ment upon which his client was held had been made by a foreigner 
and attested before an official who had no legal status in an Italian 
court of criminal jurisdiction. It was, therefore, worthless, he 
maintained, and the presiding justice so ruled. Hamilton made 
his way out of Italy without delay. At Geneva he found some- 
body from whom he obtained funds to come to New York, swear- 
ing to kill Wilkes on sight. He held him responsible for Burns’s 
death—quite unjustly, no doubt. Hamilton and Burns had be- 
lieved that a blunder on Wilkes’s part put the authorities on their 
track; they knew nothing about the circular memorandum from 
- New York. 

I was apprised of Hamilton’s departure from Havre, and when 
the steamer arrived at the wharf I had a man there to pick him 
up. He was brought to Headquarters, and from him I learned the 
details of Burns’s death. Again and again he said he would kill 
Wilkes; but my observation has been that men who threaten 
death to an enemy in a public manner rarely execute it. I let him 
go, cautioning him, as a matter of form, that if Wilkes were found 
dead it would go very hard with him. He swore that made no 
difference. 

I did not know positively that Wilkes was in New York. Ham- 
ilton insisted that he was. I asked the Detective Bureau to keep 
a sharp watch for him. Wilkes was too useful to be killed. 

In one of my midnight walks along upper Broadway, about a 
month after my talk with Hamilton, I saw Wilkes standing in 
front of a drug-store at Thirtieth Street. He was much run down 
in physical appearance and his clothes were seedy. He was sur- 
prised to see me, but I spoke to him kindly. He said he was in 
desperate straits, and feared he would have to “ go crooked,’— 
although he had been making a determined effort to reform. He 
explained that he had held a job as a freight-clerk on a wharf 
for several weeks, but the force had been reduced, and he, as a 
new man, had to go. Pointing to his clothes, he asked me if I 
ever had seen him so shabbily dressed when he was at his old 


business. 
words. 
up, so that he could try for another job. 
inte his eyes. 

‘““If I ever can pay this back with money honestly earned, Chief, 
you shall have it,” said he, and I said: 

“ Make one more trial, George; if you cannot succeed, come to 
me. Don’t go back to the old life. Try, just once more,—because 
I ask you to do so.” 

We separated, he repeating his words of gratitude. After I had 
gone a block up-town I[ regretted I had not noticed the direction 
Wilkes had taken. With a vague idea that I might see him again, 
I strolled back on the west side of the thoroughfare. Wilkes was 
standing in the place I had first seen him. In his hand he still 
held the small roll of bills [ had given him. I stepped into the 
shadow of a doorway and waited. 

Suddenly Wilkes started, turned his face in my direction, and, 
without observing me, dashed across Broadway. A cable-car was 
rushing down-town at express speed, but he did not see it. He was 
knocked down,—although several men besides myself were shout- 
ing to the motorman,—and right before my eyes the car passed 
over Wilkes’s body. He was unconscious, and died before we could 
lift the tram from his body. 

On the edge of the group that soon formed stood Hamilton. 
When he saw me he whistled and walked away. 

Did Wilkes know of Hamilton’s threat? Did he see his im- 
placable enemy approaching, and was he killed because of the 
haste in which he fled from him? 

I believe so; but. Wilkes is dead, and Hamilton cannot tell 
whether or not Wilkes had seen him. He asserts to me he “ just 
happened along,” and didn’t know the identity of the dead man 
until the body was dragged from under the car. 

Providence took Hamilton’s vengeance off his hands, and thereby 
saved him a felon’s death. 


I admitted that I had not, and spoke some encouraging 
Without a hint from him I gave him money to fix himself 
Tears of gratitude came 


II. The Murderer who Shuffled his Feet 


SMALL tradesman was murdered 
in a poor quarter of 
Brooklyn — killed in his 
own house by a burglar. 
The victim had _ been 
awakened by a noise, and 
was descending the stair- 
way, when the intruder 
shot him in a wanton and 
unnecessary manner. It 
was one of those inexplica- 
ble crimes in which even 
the sordid motive of rob- 
bery appeared to be want- 
ing. 

The Brooklyn police 
rounded up their thugs, 
but every man of them ac- 
counted for himself on the 
night of the crime. Chief 
Campbell asked our assist- 
ance, on the general the- 
ory that the murderer 
might have lived on this 
side of the Fast River. 

I ordered an examina- 
tion of the down - town 
lodging-houses. The hour 
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of the crime was known, and by a reasonable time allowance 
the murderer might have reached the Bowery region by three 
o’clock. The registers of all the cheap hotels were examined, and 
in one book we discovered that two men had put up at that hour 
on the night of the crime. A very slender clue, you will say? It 
was not a clue, merely a supposition! The suspects were still 
stopping at the “ Hanover,” and I put a man there to “ get close” 
to them: He accomplished nothing. They were stolid fellows, did 
not associate together, and acted as if they were only casual ac- 
quaintances. 

About the time I had become convinced we were on a false 
scent a strange incident occurred. A plainly dressed man came to 
Headquarters and asked for me. He declined to state his busi- 
ness to the man at my door, and I had him come in. 

“IT have something to tell you, Chief, that may be of value in 
clearing up the murder mystery in Brooklyn,” he began. “If 
my information is worthless, I hope you will not laugh at me. I 
am a printer, employed in a large establishment in the lower part 
of the city. [He then gave me his hame, address, and the firm’s 
title.] A heavy book contract had kept me at work until long 
after midnight. Instead of going to my home in Harlem, I de- 
cided to cross to Brooklyn and stop with a brother-in-law who 
lived on Sands Street. I walked to the Catherine Ferry, and went 
into the men’s cabin, because I was smoking. Very few people 
were on the boat. I took a seat opposite two men who. were 
conversing earnestly together. Before long I noticed that one 
of the men constantly rubbed the soles of his feet upon the 
floor. I was more than usually fatigued and nervous, no doubt, 
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“Take two men with 





for the shuffling annoyed 
me. I studied the two 
men carefully during the 
trip across the river. 
When I reached my broth- 
er-in-law’s house I discov- 
ered that he had moved 
since I last visited him. 
The hour was about half 
past one, but I entered an 
all-night restaurant to eat 
something and deliberate. 
When I left I lit a cigar, 
buttoned up my coat, and 
started for Fulton Ferry. 

“On my way down the 
hill I saw a man standing 
in the shadow of a tree- 
box. He was the smaller 
and younger of the two 
men I had seen on the 
boat. After reading about 
the murder, I went to 
Brooklyn, and found that 
the tree-box was in front 
of the house in which the 
murder occurred !” 

He gave a description 
that accurately fitted 
the-men we had under 
observation in the Bowery 
lodging-house. I sent for 
the officer’s report, and 
had my visitor repeat his 
statement. 

“Do you think you 
could recognize one or 
both of the men?” I asked. 
He said he could. 

“Very well. Please 
come to me to-morrow at 
four o’clock.” I affected 
an indifference I did not 
feel. I knew nothing 
about the man_ beyond 
what he had told me. He 
might get drunk and boast 
of his knowledge and his 
visit to Headquarters in 
every saloon on the Bow- 
ery. In that event, the 
suspects would probably 
get warning. 

Unknown to the “ shad- 


‘ 








you,” said I, “ arrest thosé 
fellows, and bring them to 
Headquarters. If possi- 
ble, ‘pinch’ them sepa- 
rately; but, in any event, 
don’t let them communi- 
cate with each other. Take 
your time, but get them 
to-day.” 


had the suspects down- 
stairs in widely separated 
cells. The officer had act- 
ed discreetly. He had 
taken the little fellow on 
the street, as he came out 
for a walk; the large chap 
had been arrested in one 
corner of the lodging-room, 
but the handcuffs had been 
put on him: so deftly that 
only the people sitting 
near by observed the act. 
I did not see the -prison- 
ers that night. I wanted 
them to do some thinking. 
The printer came at the 
appointed hour. The men 
were brought up with 
twelve other prisoners and 
stood in a row; both be- 
came deadly pale when 
each recognized the other. 
I had the’ printer 
brought in. Without hes- 
itation he identified the 
two suspects. They were 
sent back to their cells. 
As. I had confidently ex- 
pected, the youngster 
asked to see me at once. 
He made a clean breast of 
the whole affair. He knew 
the servant-girl in the 
family of the dead man, 
and she had told him that 
her master was a miser 
and kept a large sum of 
money in an old safe. The 
information was imparted 
as gossip,—not with a 
view to inspiring robbery. 
But the lover hunted up a 








ow,” I sent another man 


a description of the par- 
ties, telling him to observe them closely and report back to me. 
He returned in two hours, said the. men were there, seated in dif- 
ferent parts of the big room. I asked if he noticed any peculiar 
mannerism or idiosyncrasy about either one or the other. He re- 
plied that he had not, but suddenly checked himself and added: 
“Yes, I did; the larger chap frequently shuffled his feet on the 
floor. There was a thin coating of sand on the boards, and the 
sound was quite noticeable.” 


66 RS. QUEEN,” as I shall call 
. her, was one of the social 
dictators of New York. 
Hardly a _ week passed, 
during the fashionable 
season, in which her por- 
trait and her latest 
Parisian gowns were not 
“played up” in some 
Sunday newspaper. Of 
course I had heard of 
her, but I was not on her 
list - of acquaintances. 
She was a devotee to art, 
and was present at all 
the important picture 
sales, where her agent 
bought the best examples 
of the popular French 
school. As a result she 
had one of the best pri- 
vate collections of modern 
paintings in the United 
States. I have cause to 
remember the fact be- 
cause of the trouble it 
gave me. 
“Mrs. Queen’s” paint- 
ings were worth, at the 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson professional burglar, and 


to the lodging-house with The victim was descending the stairway when the intruder shot him induced him to undertake 


the job. The accessory dis- 

claimed any intent to participate in a murder, and was watching 
outside the house when he heard the pistol-shot. He turned State’s 
evidence, and got off with a long term. 

After three days’ isolation, the burglar broke down and admitted 
the shooting. He was tried, convicted, and hanged. 

On the gallows, while the keepers were adjusting the noose, 
the condemned man shuffled his feet, back and forth, upon the 
trap. 


III. To Oblige a Lady 


lowest estimate, $150,000; but many of the frames were cracked 


and shabby. She knew the value of the canvases, and one summer, 
before going to Europe, she sent the collection to her jewellers to 
have every canvas reframed. The firm is not in the reframing busi- 
ness; but the lady was a valued customer, and “to oblige” they 
sent the pictures to one of the most trustworthy houses in New 
York—an establishment that was amply responsible. The jewellers 
neglected to exact a bond for the safety of the paintings, and, 
purely as a formality, the usual receipt was returned, disclaiming 
responsibility for loss of any kind. It was the same kind of a 
receipt that would have been sent upon the acceptance of the 
cheapest lithograph. 

Not long afterward, when I was notified that $150,000 worth 
of paintings had been stolen from a well-known establishment on 
Broadway, I recognized the importance of the theft. I knew that 
the jewellers regarded themselves as responsible for the loss. 

Four months of hard and fruitless work were given to rounding 
up every picture “ fence” in the United States and Europe. Noth- 
ing came of it. 

The case was interesting to me, because famous pictures when 
stolen are not salable. A wise “crook” would no more think of 
stealing a Rubens or a Murillo than he would of carrying off a 
stick of dynamite. 

Therefore, I couldn’t grasp the motive. And motive is the 
surest clue, after all. I waited. 

Nearly a year passed. “ Mrs. Queen” was about to return from 
abroad, to reopen her grand house, and wanted her pictures re- 
hung in order to give a grand ball. What was to be done? 

The jewellers were anxious, I have no doubt. But how about 





In less than an hour I . 
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Then we opened the roll. The missing pictures of “ Mrs. Queen” were there! 


me? I would see the story “flashed up” in the newspapers 
within twenty-four hours of the grand dame’s return. Of course 
the loss would be laid to the company at first; but they’d get 
back at me by saying that the case had been turned over to the 
police department eleven months, eighteen days, and nine hours 
previously, and that I had not discovered the thieves. 

Practically the case was one for the civil courts—a question 
of damages and responsibility. But I had become enmeshed in 
the matter and must go ahead. 

I went to work with renewed vigor. I sent for a famous gam- 
bler, a man who wouldn’t steal a dollar or a picture, but who, 
being a lover of art, would “accept” a canvas that pleased him 
without asking offensive questions. He responded at once. He 
looked me squarely in the eyes and told me the history of every 
one of the forty or fifty pictures he owned. 

A fine story centres in that man’s picture-gallery. Many a 
millionaire’s collection is crude and garish by contrast! I knew 
it, because, more than once, I had insisted upon being admitted 
to gaze upon it. On.one occasion I noticed a canvas that was 
afterwards mentioned as “missing” from the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square. But I didn’t know of the theft at the time 
and he didn’t mention the fact to me. 

To get back to my story. The pictures couldn’t be found. Legal 
counsel and the innate integrity of the firm advised that the 
missing property must be paid for. For all I know, the loss may 
have been charged up, and—forgotten. There may have been a 
fear that a jury of experts would appraise the canvases at 
double the estimated value. “I don’t know,” as I said before. 
The situation was critical. Everything portended a suit at law, 
in which all the facts must, of necessity, come out. 

I was at my wit’s end. 

Among my valued friends was an ex-judge of one of our 
criminal courts. He had defended nearly every “crook” in New 
York. I knew him for exactly what he was, and when in a 
tight corner I sometimes went to him for suggestion. I went 
to him now. 

We met in his office, because I was close after him on a case 
of compounding a felony. He made a plausible explanation, and 
I was about to leave, giving him the impression that I was 


re satisfied, when he turned to me and said: 
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“Do you remember the Satoldi case? Where I defended the 
chap who shot a broker that sold him out?” 

Of course I recalled the Satoldi case, as one of several hundred 
that passed through the grist at Headquarters every year. 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“When the hospital authorities reported that the broker could 
not live I was retained by a friend of the assailant. He gave 
me $1000 cash and promised a $5000 fee; but, when Satoldi re- 
covered, and his assailant was admitted to bail, my client came 
in one day. 

“This is the end of the case against me,’ said he. ‘I cannot 
give you the proper fee that my friend promised you; but I have 
some very valuable paintings here that I will leave as a guarantee 
of good faith. I am going abroad, to Monte Carlo and Homborg. 
I have no doubt I shall regain my fortune. I am lucky—as’ is 
proved by the fact that Satoldi didn’t die—for I shot to kill! 
Now, I am glad I played wildly. However, you shall be paid; 
but take care of these pictures of mine. They are worth a lot 
of money, although you might not think so from the size of this 
roll. Take care of them, in my interest, and you shall not regret 
it. I say, Chief, you know something about pictures? Let’s 
look at these, and see what they are.” 

“ As you please,” said I. 

The judge called his office-boy, who brushed the accumulations 
of dust from a big package that lay on top one of the lawyer’s 
bookeases. Then we opened the roll. 

The missing pictures of “ Mrs. Queen ” were there! 

The twenty-three canvases had been taken from their stretchers 
by hands that understood the art, and rolled with strips of oiled 
silk between each picture—a material that did not adhere to the 
paint. 

The judge was greatly surprised when I took possession of the 
“boodle,” and you can imagine my amazement when I saw what 
we had found. The goods had been there a year, while I had been 
searching New York, London, Chicago, and Paris for them. 

The paintings were returned to the jewellers. One week later 
I read a wonderful account of a reception given by “ Mrs. Queen,” 
in which the splendor of her art-gallery was effusively dwelt 
upon. She never knew her property had been lost, and will 
learn the fact for the first time when she sees this article. 
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NE naturally finds it difficylt 
to impersonate a character 
that is not congenial; but in 
.the case of Lady Kitty Ashe 
that ‘obstacle, at any rate, 

does not exist. I like Kttiy Ashe. Hers 
is a personality into whieh one can 
Pe enter with enthusiasm. Its scope and 
variety make-it-a most intéresting other self. Lady Kitty never 
does what-is expected of her, and yet in her own way I feel that 
she is consistent: “ She ‘is charmingly independent, and in that 
sense, at least, is true to herself. ‘lhere is a keen artistic pleasure 


in attempting to impersonate a character so alive with surprises _ 


as that of Lady Kitty. Apropos of Kitty’s unexpectedness, I am 
jed to speak of another reason why I am peculiarly drawn to her. 
That is because she is so at odds with the people around 
her. I can understand the rebellion in her heart toward a 
lot of people who were no worse than they should have been. 
To feel hopelessly different from those with whom cne must asso- 
ciate is hard enqugh for any woman to bear, and disapproval al- 
ways goes with it. I try to understand how hard it was for Kitty 
Ashe, with her high-strung nature. Isn’t there something brave, 
too, in her sense of humor, that could not always be staid and 
roper ? 

Ot course, Kitty was not really to blame. She inherited some 
traits that explained her behavior. Still, I do not think the book, 
or play, is a “ study in heredity.” as it has been called. It would 
be better to call it a study of character. Kitty, it is true, speaks 
of something amiss with her head—she has “ overpowering 
fancies”; but William Ashe desires her for her heart, and one 
knows that her heart is true. Kitty does not belong with the 
decadents any more than with the staidly respectable set. She is 
a brilliant, cheerful, light-hearted creature, who would like just 
to. keep on living happily without stopping to take thought of 
herself. She is too vivid for her surroundings, like a gorgeous 
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butterfly in a sombrely furnished room. 
In the midst of her respectable Eng- 
lish surroundings she seems to me al- 
together charming and piquant, because 
of her daring and her delight in ad- 
ministering shocks. 

No one, I think, can fail to sympa- 
thize with the wife of William Ashe. 
She is very brave in her unwisdom, if one regards it in the proper 
light. What is more, she is womanly in her love for her hus- 
band, and in her desire to help him. She does it in the wrong 
way, of course, but that is true to her nature. When she writes 
that shocking book about Lord Parham, there is really nothing on 
the face of it to excuse the outrageousness of the blunder. Ashe 
turns his back upon her because, with his traditions, it is scarcely 
possible for him to do otherwise. 

There is nothing disagreeable to me in the character of Kitty 
Ashe; on the contrary, there is everything that is attractive. I 
endeavor to think»of her past life in the French convent, far from 
the influence of British respectability, and of the kind of mother 
she had, so as to get the right perspective for the part; but, to 
my mind, she justifies herself by her own personality, which is 
attractive, sincere, and impulsive. 

In making over The Marriage of William Ashe into a play, no 
great changes have been necessary. The playwright has kept to the 
spirit and letter of the story, and the drama follows the novel close- 
ly in the order of events. An interesting point to be noted is that it 
is made clear to the auditor that Kitty’s going away with Cliffe is 
no ordinary elopement, but that Kitty sincerely believes that she 
ean be, as Geoffry tells her, of use to the people of the Balkans. 
Incidentally, it has been thought necessary to lay stress upon the 
important part played by Cliffe in the development of the action: 
that he is, almost from the start, the dominant factor in Kitty’s 
life, and the principal force which moulds her destiny, is made 
even more evident than in the book. 

























Lady Tranmore (Maud Williams) 
A Scene from the Second Act of the dramatized Version of “The Marriage of William Ashe,” now being played at the Garrick 


Geoffry Cliffe (Ben Webster) Lady Kitty (Grace George) 
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William Ashe (H. Reeves-Smith) 
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MISS VIRGINIA HARNED, WHO IS APPEARING IN “LA BELLE 
MARSEILLAISE” 


Miss Virginia Harned, who was last seen in New York im the reviwal of “ Trilby” at che New Amsterdam Theatre, appeared 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre on November 27 in Pierre Berton’s new play, “La Belle Marseillaise,’ the scenes of which 
are laid in France during the Revolution 
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By James 


T is deeply significant surely of a growing literary taste in 
our country that the two most popular successes of the year 
in American fiction are works that depend as much upon an 
appreciation of artistic merit as upon the stirring human 
interest in the story. Both The Conquest of Canaan and The 

House of Mirth make a dual demand upon intellectual and emo- 
tional sympathy. In their serial form one followed more closely 
the development of character and situation in the dramatic 
handling of the human conflict, but in book form one became more 
intensely alive to the wxsthetic pleasure of the brilliant wit, the 
happy humor, the felicity of phrase, the salient characterization, 
the vivid descriptive power and luminous diction; in a word, the 
distinction which lifts these two books far above the mass of 
mediocre fiction (though much of the latter is of more than or- 
dinary power and picturesque appeal), and stamps them not only 
as works of a higher order of imagination, but as having the au- 
thority and endowment of great literary art. And in both cases we 
can trace the springs of their 

artistic impulse to a chosen 
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darken the gay and debonaire procession of mirth that goes heed- 
lessly and lightly to its doom. It is there always, but only by 
suggestion, by inference, and the terror of the truth strikes home 
the more surely and swiftly for the eloquent silence of its appeal. 


The pitiful pathos and tragic issue of Lily Bart’s struggle, the 
low moral level of her pitiless, self-indulgent world, the utter lack 
of ideals, and at best the petrifying standards of worldly wisdom 
have led many to condemn The House of, Mirth as depressing and 
degrading. For them this is dgubtless true, and if no smug 
complacency and cant go with their judgment, they may thank God 
for it. But the judgment of those who know whereof Mrs. Whar- 
ton writes compels respect and confidence, even if the realism of 
its art did not convince us of its truth. Depressing, even de- 
grading, it may be; but not Mrs. Wharton is responsible for that, 
but the life which she has transferred through the potency of her 
imaginative insight to her pages. There js need as there is room 

in our fiction—the prevailing 
medium in literature to-day 








field of human study in Amer- 
ican life, in the earliest works 
of the authors. No less in The 
Greater Inclination than in The 
Gentleman from Indiana do we 
see the special instinct and in- 
quiry that have culminated in 
The House of Mirth and The 
Conquest of Canaan. In the 
books that lie between there 
may have been a wavering and 
wandering from the primal pur- 
pose which each by a natural 
aptitude and fitness was des- 
tined to fulfil; but there is evi- 
dent now, as we look back from 
their latest achievement, a 
latent feeling after the one 
thing needful to the fruition of 
their genius, a steadfastness in 
their pursuit of the artistic 
ideal vouchsafed to them dimly 
in the beginning. There are 
still others to whom we look 
for the elevation and_suste- 
nance of art in American let- 
ters, but for the moment our 
hopes and aspirations are cen- 
tred in these two writers, and 
one is prone to look for a fairer 
superstructure to rise in the 
future upon the solid founda- 
tion of the present. Meanwhile 
we have these two books for a 
present joy and pride in our 
literature. 


No two novels could be more 
dissimilar in subject and meth- 
od than these two books by 
Mr. Booth Tarkington and 
Mrs. Edith Wharton. In both 
there is the same artistic con- 
science at work, but they are 
widely separated by difference 
of temperament and that sec- 
tion of human society to which 








for the warning from a joy- 
less, ineffectual existence that 
may well be the prelude to an 
invitation to rise to a higher 
plane of life. I am aware that 
this question of the absence of 
idealism in the book is being 
freely discussed. An eminent 
woman novelist recently wrote 
me: “It seems to me that she 
creates a very high ideal by 
her masterly presentation of 
the absence of all ideals. The 
recoil of dismay from that 
abyss to which she leads us 
throws us, somehow or other, 
into the Promised Land.” It 
is the revulsion of feeling that 
calls a halt and leads us by 
the very instincts of spiritual 
self-preservation to a reorgan- 
ization of our life forces, when 
we realize that “We have 
given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon!” It may seem 
as if one were unduly dwell- 
ing on the ethical import of 
the book, but in this case it is 
inevitable, for its ethical sig- 
nificance is inseparable from 
the human interest of the tale. 
The House of Mirth is but 
neighbor to the House of 
Mourning, and the human 
tragedy being enacted under 
cover of the fleeting dance of 
the hours conducted by the 
Comic Muse is “as terrible 
and beautiful and earnest as 
Life and Death!” For the 
rest—for Mrs. Wharton’s re- 
markable and _ distinguished 
powers as a writer, nothing re- 
mains to be added to what has 
already been said. As a nov- 
elist she stands alone; there is 
none to compare with her, and 








each has been called as a min- 
istering agent of imaginative 
art. Mr. Tarkington is, first 
of all, a romanticist and a 
genial humorist. Mrs. Whar- 
ton is primarily a realist and a : 
master of satire. The effect in Mr. Tarkington is that of a cheer- 
ful optimism; in Mrs. Wharton it tends to a salutary pessimism: 
both effects are the concomitant results of the present state of our 
democracy, where the higher ideals and spiritual needs of humanity 
are lowered and diverted from the channels of aspiration by the 
materialistic environment of social ambition, and the esthetic 
craving for a comfortable complacency and elegance of life en- 
gendered by the sudden rise of the country to great wealth. The 
sanity and truth of Mrs. Wharton’s relentless arraignment of the 
conditions which she portrays cannot be gainsaid; it is the most 
timely and terrible commentary on the heartless and cynical out- 
come of a state of things we see all about us at present that could 
be conceived. In its insight and penetration, its dramatic intensity, 
and the shuddering disclosure of the hollow mockery and sordid 
tragedy of them that dwell in the House of Mirth, it appeals like 
an inspiration, and comes with the authority of one who is a seer. 
There is no preaching or moralizing, but beneath the sound of the 
crackling of thorns under a pot there rises an undercurrent of 
strong denunciation like the “Woe, woe unto you” of the 
prophets. Never was any society summoned to a sterner tribunal 
than in this book. There is no effort on Mrs. Wharton’s part to 
subdue the sombre shadow lurking on every page, yet that re- 
straint which is hers by right of the artist rarely allows it to 


A recent Portrait of Edith Wharton 
Author of “The House of Mirth” 
pe It is little more than six 
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her place is with the foremost 
exponents of cultivated Amer- 
ican life in fiction. 


years ago that I was privileged 
to hail The Greater Inclination in words that one remembers with 
self-gratification. As their significance bears as pertinently on 
her work to-day as it did then, I am tempted to recall one 
passage: “If we were to single out one book from those that 
have been published this season (1899) as exhibiting in the high- 
est degree that rare creative power called literary genius, we should 
name The Greater Inclination, by Edith Wharton. . . . Not only 
has Mrs. Wharton brought to these stories a remarkable power of 
insight and imagination, but the phase’ of life in America which 
she has chosen for treatment may be said to be altogether new 
in her hands. Her work is the more remarkable when we know 
that the process by which her results are reached have been gained 
largely through intuition and sympathy. One would almost im- 
agine in reading these stories that the author must have suf, 
fered and gone deep into life in order to bring up from its depths 
such knowledge of the world as is disclosed in her pages. And 
yet this is far from being the case.” Mrs. Wharton was born in 
New York, and on both sides she comes of old New York stock, 
her mother being a Rhinelander. She has travelled a great deal, 
especially in Italy. Both Mrs. Wharton and her husband are pas- 
sionately fond of animals, and have been for years the moving 
spirits in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
Rhode Island. 
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HETHER for good or for ill, intercollegiate athletics 
is to-day the most powerful social influence in the life 


of the Eastern college. Its influence for good in the 

development of the undergraduate is more decisive than 

that of any other factor except the intellectual leader- 
ship of high-minded teachers. Its influence for evil is becoming so 
apparent in the forms of unfairness, untruthftlness, and brutality 
as to threaten the most vital interests of the coll training. 

This contrast of the good and the evil comes oft most clearly in 
a “ big” game of football, such as I saw during tlt@Tast season. It 
was a glorious contest—one of those battles in which, with teams 
almost equal in strength, the stronger fights its way, plunge by 
plunge, through the opposing line, often thréwn back, but still 
fighting on, keen, remorseless, persistent; while the weaker team, 
doomed from the start, simply will not be beaten till the finish, 
hoping to the last for victory. The joy of that struggle is with me 
yet; the power. of the winners, the gallantry of the losers, the 
loyalty of the boys who cheered their fellows in victory or defeat. 
And when, at the end, the men of the losing college gathered to- 
gether on the stands and cheered their players one by one, and 
finally, with bared heads, sang the song of theirf7Alma Mater, they 
and we had an experience worth the having. Those boys may not 
have known what ideal it was they were cheering, but it was some 
“ jdeal,” and they were better for the worship of it. q 

But as we went from the field a friend began to ask me qties- 
tions. “Do you consider that sport Healthy and normal?” he 
asked. ‘“ Did you see the slugging? Did you notice that the boys 
were cheering to drown out the other team’s signals? Is it true 
that there were men on each team who had ih right to play, under 
the rules? Do the students condone and encourage evasion of the 
rules? Is it true that preparatory-school players are attracted to 
the colleges by ‘inducements’? Aren’t there lots of other evils?” 
And when to all these questions I had reluctantly assented, he de- 
manded: “ Why, then, do you college men permit such things; why 
don’t you stop athletics altogether? Isn’t it better to have no 
games at all than to have them at the cost of fairness and honesty?” 
Before such questions as these the joy and inspiratien of intercol- 
legiate athletics disappear. This certainly is true—whatever the 
value of athletics, the evils of the present situation are simply in- 
tolerable. 

First, then, why should we have intercollegiate competition at 
all? So far as football, baseball, and rowing gre concerned, it is 
neither good exercise nor good fun for the participants. The train- 
ing to which the men are subjected is far too severe and_pro- 
longed to be good exercise for a student. Games within the col- 
lege, games between classes, dormitories, fraternities—these are 
far better forms of exercise from the standpoint of health and 
fun than is intercollegiate competition. These games should be de- 
veloped and facilities should be provided for them. But the value 
of intercollegiate competition is quite distinct from theirs—a value 
which justifies the sacrifice of fun, of time, of strength. and even, 
to some extent, of health. It is the value of furnishing a dominant 
social interest, of fusing together the members of a college com- 
munity, of developing a college democracy, of creating a “ college 
spirit.” The importance of this service appears from several points 
of view. 

In the first place, the service is one which no other factor in col- 
lege life can render. Nothing else can so get hold of the spirit 
of the college as the physical struggle of an intercollegiate game. 
It is war; it is conflict—a trial of skill, of strength, of endurance, 
in which the chosen champions of either group go forth to battle 
for the glory of Alma Mater. What our young men glory in is 
war—the war of muscle and wit, the fighting of chosen athletes 
for supremacy. Nothing else can so appeal to the imagination of 
a body of young Americans. 

Again, a common conflict with a common foe is of value in its 
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demand for cooperation, for leadership, for subordination, for self- 
sacrifice and self-control—the virtues of a democracy. It is good 
training for the poor, man and the rich to find themselves 


*s.shoulder to shoulder, whether in the field or on the stands— 


comrades in a common cause. Athletic competition tends to keep 
the personal life of the whole student body sane and pure. Those 
who are out of touch with student life often fail to realize just 
what it means to bring together in college dormitories five hun- 
dred or a thousand boys. At a time when the physical tempta- 
tions begin to reveal themselves and when the restraints of home 
Iffe are wholly withdrawn, it is worth something that the mere 
*excellencies of the body should be exalted. It is worth something 
that within the very “college spirit” itself there should be es- 
tablished admiration for strength of body, for the conservation and 
development of the physical powers. 

Now what aré the evils of the situation? 

In the first place, college teams do not fairly represent their 
colleges,. .To.offer an outsider as your representative is not only a 
lie, but it is alg@-destruction of true sport. But this is just what 
our colleges are doing. From the “ urging” of preparatory-school 
athletes to the outright hiring of players, this practice is prevalent 
throughout the Eastern institutions. There is not an Eastern col- 
lege,simportant in athletics, which does not make a more or less 
systematic canvass of the schools. In some of the institutions 
thousands of dollars. are expended annually in the work of se- 
curing for the teams men who have no right to play on them what- 
ever. This is an evil harmful alike to the schoolboy and to the 
college man. It is growing steadily year by year, and little has 
been done to check it. 

A second evil, which has caused much public comment of late, 
is the evasion of rules. If games are to be played there must 
obviously be some agreement between the competitors as to the 
conditions of the contest. It is a lamentable fact that these agree- 
ments are not kept with loyalty nor even with honesty. There is 
not an Eastern college in which the “ professional” rule has not 
been broken again and again in recent years. In many of the col- 
leges the students do not wish to see this rule enforced, and they 
condone and encourage the lying by which it is evaded. The same 
evil presents itself in the evasion of rules of play. The players are 
taught by their coaches to win, and they are encouraged and di- 
rected to win by unfair means if fair means fail. The war is made 
real war, and the generous rivalry of a friendly contest is lost 
from sight in the spirit which tries to “rattle the pitcher,” to 
“put a good man out of the game,” to “block a runner,” or to 
drown the signals by. well-timed cheering. Such tactics are mean 
and ungenerous. In their pettiness they are often more distressing 
than deliberate unfairness and deceit. 

The third and most fundamental evil is a misapprehension of 
the place of athletics in college life. After all, athletics is sim- 
ply one of the student activities. It is more important than the 

~others in social value, but not essentially different from them in 
any respect. In these recent years, however, it has been exalted 
to a place in the general university policy—it has hecome a method 
of advertising. Winning teams pay, we are told; they attract stu- 
dents, and with more students come better athletics, and so the 
fame and welfare of Alma Mater are assured. In this scheme of 
athletics the aim must be not clean, manly sport, but victories. 
This is the evil which is most fundamental, most subtle, most dan- 
gerous of all. Until this evil is done away with little will be ac- 
complished in the purifying of the athletic system. 

Whatever the faults of the American student, the real source of 
athletic evils is not to be found in his character. It lies rather in a 
system of athletic control which has taken from the student the 
management of his own games. In most of the institutions the di- 
rection of athletics has been placed in the hands of a board, con- 
sisting of representatives of the faculty, alumni, and undergrad- 










































uates in equal numbers, and appointed, wholly 
or in part, by the trustees of the university. 
The theoretical defects of this system are 
obvious. It was based upon the principle 
that the students cannot be trusted to man- 
age their own contests. But if this were true 
it would follow, not that we should impose 
fairness upon them, but that the games 
should be stopped altogether. Again, the 
system makes no adequate provision for in- 
tercollegiate cooperation in the management 
of games. It has been blind to the funda- 
mental principle of all sport, that there 
shall be mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between competitors for the keeping of 
such agreements as are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the sport. It is curious to see how 
these defects in theory have revealed them- 
selves in the practical working of the sys- 
tem, so that it has perpetuated and increased 
the evils it was intended to destroy. 

The first practical defect of the system is 
its inefficiency. How, for example, is the 
professional rule to be enforced? Practically 
all that a faculty member can do to secure 
enforcement is to ask each candidate the 
direct question, “ Are you eligible for the 
team under the rules?” 


Why Students Answer Falsely 

If it be asked why the students lie in 
replying to this, the answer can be found. 
In the ordinary undergraduate scheme of 
morality any faculty rule may be broken and 
the punishment evaded under two conditions: 
First, if the rule lacks adequate enforcement, 
so that “ everybody breaks it”; and, second, 
if the rule itself seems essentially unfair and 
unjust. The fulfilment of the first condi- 
tion I have heard described in the words of 
one of the cleanest boys I have ever known. 
He said: “ Before I came to college they 
told me it would be all right, but when I 
came out for the team and found that ques- 
tion staring me in the face I couldn’t stand 
it, and I left the squad. But then I heard 
that the fellows I had played with during 
the summer were all out for other college 
teams, and so I went back. I’m sorry I did 
it.” He had done wrong, and he knew it. 
But his moral iniquity was not equal to 
that of the system which forced the situa- 
tion upon him by making a rule with no 
adequate provision for its enforcement. 

The second condition is also‘amply ful- 
filled. Many of the players are in need of 
money, and it does not seem to them fair 
that they be debarred from college teams be- 
cause of their earning money by athletic 
skill. But, more than this, while the faculty 
member is asking, “Have you been paid 
for playing elsewhere?” alumni and under- 
graduates are asking, ‘“ What will you charge 
to play for us?” One can hardly expect 
clear moral vision from a boy who is for- 
bidden to accept his board for playing in the 
summer, but who is offered the managership 
of an eating club or a score-card privilege 
worth hundreds of dollars for playing on the 
college team. The boy is not a natural liar. 
But the whole situation seems to him a farce. 
A second practical indictment of the pres- 
ent system is that is has done more to cause 
misapprehension regarding the place of ath- 
letics than has any other factor. 


Undergraduate Control Advised 

Now, what is to be done? The under- 
graduates should be given control of their 
own games. It should be recognized that if 
this cannot be done the justification for the 
existence of the games is gone. None but 
undergraduates should be allowed to play 
upon the teams. Men in the graduate and 
professional departments have no proper 
place in college life in the sense in which 
that life needs athletics; they are “ out- 
siders,” and have no right to “ represent ” 
the college. Neither graduates nor pro- 
fessional coaches should have any part in 
the management or coaching of teams. 

The attitude of the faculty should be ex- 
actly the same as toward other student 
activities. It should take no active part in 
athletic affairs, but should preserve its own 
ultimate authority over all college enter- 
prises. It should provide for careful super- 
vision of athletic finances. It should recog- 
nize the fact that at present athletics is 
taking altogether too much of the time of 
the players and managers, and should so 
reduce the schedules of games as to bring 
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the situation within the limits of under- 
graduate time and wisdom. In general, it 
must keep the proper balance between ath- 
letic and other student activities, and must 
hold before the student the ideals of clean, 
honest, generous sport. 

The one practical movement needed is the 
formation of a general board of undergrad- 
uate representatives of the Eastern colleges 
to take full charge of the athletic situation. 
Such an action would be theoretically sound 
in its recognition of principles and it would 
be efficient in practical administration. It 
would give for the first time a definite scheme 
of intercollegiate cooperation; it would ren- 
der evasion impossible by placing control 
in the hands of those who know the facts; 
it would appeal to the student sense of loy- 
alty to a voluntary agreement; it would 
call upon one of the strongest elements of 
the character of the American youth—the 
sense of efficiency and personal responsibility 
for his enterprise. 





Rossini’s Opinion 


In the days when Rossini was at the 
height of his fame an unknown young com- 
poser brought him a manuscript to look 
over. 

“What is it?” 
“William Tell.” 

“ Tt’s—it’s a funeral march in memory of 
Weber,” stammered the young aspirant. 

Rossini set the music up before him on 
the piano, and read it through rapidly; 
then he turned brusquely and handed it | 
back to its owner. 

“Humph!” he growled. “It would have | 
been better if you had died and Weber had 
written the funeral march.” 


said the composer of 








| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 








Apvice to MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 





DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when BorpeEn’s EAGLE BRAND | 
CONDENSED K is.gsed. Always have a supply on hand and 

y for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





Piso's Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the | 
lungs, and help difficult breathing.—{Adv. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle —[Adv.] 








THE “COFFEE HEART.” 


It Is as Dangerous as the Tobacco or Whisky 
Heart. 


“Coffee heart” is common to many coffee users, 
and is liable to send the owner to his or her long 
home if the drug is persisted in. You ean run 30 
or 40 yards and find out if your heart is troubled. 
A lady who was once a victim of the “coffee 
heart” writes from Oregon: 

“T have been an habitual user of coffee all my 
life, and have suffered very much in recent years 


directly due to the poison in the beverage, such as 
torpid liver and indigestion, which in turn made 
my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

“Then my heart became affected. It would 
beat most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, 
and go below normal as the coffee effect wore off. 
Sometimes my pulse would go as high as 137 beats 
to the minute. My family were greatly alarmed 
at my condition; and at last mother persuaded me 
to begin the use of Postum Food Coffee. 

“T gave “4 the old coffee entirely and absolute- 
ly, and made Postum my sole table beverage. 
This was 6 months ago, and all my ills, the in- 
digestion, inactive liver, and rickety heart action 
have passed away, and my complexion has be- 
come clear and natural. The improvement set in 
very soon after I made the change, just as soon as 
the coffee poison had time to work out of my 
system. ‘ 

“My husband has also been greatly benefited 
by the use of Postum, and we find that a simple 
breakfast with Postum is as satisfying and more 
strengthening than the old heavier meal we used 
to have with the other kind of coffee.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 





LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Patent Colt, with 
Dull Matt Top, 
Blucher Lace. 
One of our new 
styles. Medium 
Rounding Toe. 


Style and workmanship appeal to 
the man of discriminating judgment. 
The good opinion formed by first 
acquaintance is confirmed by the 
soundest test that can be applied 
to footwear—the test of wear. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every 
foot.” Send for it. 


Most styles sell for $5.00 








Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














ANY wise club stewards find 

it more satisfactory to serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS instead of 
guesswork kind. 

No guesswork cocktail can pre- 
sent so perfect a result as CLUB 
COCKTAILS. The choicest of 
liquors, their exquisite propor- 
tions and the necessary ageing 
make CLUB brand the cocktail 
par excellence. 

Just strain through cracked ice. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





“vu PISO'S CURE FOR w 


He CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. a 
i Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. ‘Use 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


N CONSUMPTION 











Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


1752 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio, 
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Music 
By Lawrence Gilman 


TuE third season of opera at the Metro- 
politan under the direction of Mr. Heinrich 
Conried was opened on Monday, Novem- 
ber 20, with a performance of Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda,” which served last season as 
Mr. Conried’s piéce de résistance, The occa- 
sion was, as is the usual case with opening 
nights at the Metropolitan, more notable for 
its brilliancy as a spectacle than for its 
artistic importance. Madame _ Nordica, 
Madame Homer, Caruso, and Plancon re- 
peated their familiar impersonations; Mr. 
Scotti, who was new in the réle of Barnaba, 
was as admirable as he always is: Arturo 
Vigna, who, as conductor, does all that is 
possible for Ponchielli’s empty and melo- 
dramatic music, again directed the per- 
formance. 


“The Queen of Sheba ” 

An event of more artistic consequence was 
the revival on November 22, the second 
night of the season, of Goldmark’s “ Die 
Kénigin von Saba.” The work was virtually 
a novelty, at least to the younger generation 
of opera-goers, for it had not been given 
in New York for fifteen years. The opera 
itself dates from the early seventies. “TI 
have had the great misfortune,” wrote Gold- 
mark to Hanslick, the eminent Viennese 
critic, “ to compose an opera. But the depth 
of such a misfortune can be plumbed only 
by those who have tried to get one pro- 
duced.” After continued and vexatious de- 
lays, a performance was finally brought 
about, and the work was produced at the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, on March 10, 1875, 
under the direction of William Gericke. 

Whether the work is worth the elaborate 
revival which Mr. Conried has given it is 
open to some debate. Unquestionably it 
constitutes a picturesque and vivid specta- 
cle; for, while having many of the ear- 
marks of the modern music-drama, it by 
no means disdains the more obvious appeal 
of conventional opera. There are concerted 
numbers in abundance; arias that dwell 
lovingly upon concluding phrases, spectacu- 
lar groupings, two ballets, and bountiful 
opportunities for scenic display. In the 
main, however, the music adheres closely to 
the spirit of the text, and there is not a 
little in the score that is truthfully dramatic 
and significant. It displays, too, all of 
Goldmark’s familiar Orientalism, his love of 
sumptuous orchestral color, his extravagance 
of expression. He leans heavily upon Wag- 
ner, though he has nothing of that master’s 
fineness and profundity of emotion. One 
feels a prevailing superficiality, despite the 
glow and brilliancy of the music; and much 
of the score sounds worn and banal. It is, 
on the whole, well performed at the Metro- 
politan. Miss Walker makes an effective 
Queen, Knote is an excellent Assad, Van 
Rooy is an impressive and sonorous Solomon, 
Blass is an admirable High Priest, and Mr. 
Hertz gives a finely wrought and dramatic 
reading of the score. The weak spot in the 
cast is the Sulamith of Miss Marie Rappold 
—an impersonation which as yet lacks con- 
viction and authority. 


Strauss and the Boston Orchestra 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra began its 
twentieth season in New York on Novem- 
ber 9 at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Gericke con- 
ducting. Mr. Heinrich Warnke, the orches- 
tra’s new first cellist, appeared as soloist, 
playing .Dvorék’s concerto, Opus 104, in a 
dignified, artistic, and entirely competent 
style, although with no remarkable display 
of virtuosity. The concert was chiefly nota- 
ble in that it furnished an opportunity of 
hearing Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Tod 
und Verklirung,” for the first time in al- 
most two years. Mr. Gericke has given us 
more moving performances of “Tod und 
Verklirung.” His reading on November 9 
seemed deficient in the eloquence with which 
he has proven that he knows how to invest 
it. It is music that must convey irresistibly 
the emotions of terror, pity, and exaltation, 
or it fails of its intended effect. These 
emotions have been uttered in the music 
with incomparable poignancy, and Mr. 
Gericke and the Boston Orchestra know how 
to make them manifest if they will. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 

Some appetites need to be 
tempted. Dishes which are 
ordinarily flat and tasteless 
may be made just the reverse 
by proper seasoning. Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, 
etc., are given a delicious 
flavor by adding 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
No other “just as good,” 








John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 

















| [, nfancy and | Childhood FRANCES FISHER WOOD 


A valuable book that should be in every home, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








“WORTH LOOKING INTO” 


,is the marvellous little GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. A unique and practical 
device made for the comfort of men who shave. Its iriends are legion and its success is phe- 
momenal, Hundreds of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a‘ Gillette” to a friend 

who shaves, for his pleasure and comfort will be like the ‘Gillette ” itself—everlasting. 
STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER) In Velvet-Lined 
SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER Cases 


Either one of the above makes an Ideal Holiday Gift 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, 
and keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharp- 
ened and ground by a secret process. 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 


: arp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


“tacaeataoneesae NO HONING—NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the “‘Gillette.” He can procure it for you. 
ccept no substitute. 
WARNING! The Gillette Patent 775,134 covers all Z havi thin de- 
tachable blade requiring means for holding and Prac meoy Shor oo cosine 
stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 
Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; If yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1174 Times Bldg. 42d St. and B’way, NEW YORK 


Gillette 2% 




















The Evolution of a Vast Industry 
By Charles Winans 


Chapter IV 


HEN G. F. Swift stepped into 
the cattle-buying arena in Chi- 
cago, thirty years ago, he found 
rivals in the field who were not 
lightly to be disposed of. A 
man who built up one of the 
greatest business fabrics in 
America, once said that 
when a person was fully 
convinced that he had done 
his level best on a job, that 
he had put into that job 
every atom of force there 
was in him, would always 
find he could let out a few 
links more if he got a good 
belt or so over the head 
with a club. G. F. Swift. when he began operations in Chicago, 
got the belts with the club, and he let out reserve links he did not 
himself know that he had. The whacks over the head brought the 
water to his eves, but the water cleared his vision. He began to 
grasp things from the continental, as opposed to the Massachu- 
setts and western New York point of view. Men who had got on 
the ground just ahead of him had already gone through the optical 
transition. Like him, they were men who had back of them the 
tremendous propulsive power of the New England farm-bred type. 
Besides this they had his own quick Yankee intelligence, and his own 
capacity for broad grasp of broad problems and broad situations. 

Swift all his life had worked like a high-pressure steam-engine. 
Yet he found out he had never known what work really was until 
he got to Chicago. Competition in cattle-buying was not a whit 
sharper then than it is now. The only difference is that then it 
was more concentrated. There was, every day, an increasing short- 
age of elbow-room. Hence the scrambling and the squeezing were 
fiercer. The problem was more complicated, too. The element of 
railroad transportation facilities was a more uncertain element— 
injected a factor of nicer judgment into the calculation of buying 
and selling at a profit. 

Of course, thirty years ago, the Western market transactions 
were a flea bite compared with what they are now. The Chicago 
stock-yards of then would be a mere farm cattle-pen compared with 
the yards a mile long by half a mile wide that exist to day. Then 
the whole thing was in a nut-shell. You could see the whole opera- 
tion of things in a few hours of observation. You might spend a 
week at it now and come out with little better than a confused 
jumble in your head. If you were told that all that vast chaotic 
Chicago stock-vyard turmoil was in reality the orderly working of 
a vast machine of competitive commerce, you would have to believe 
it, because it is so. But it would remain chaotic turmoil to the 
lay mind just the same. 

The evolution of the great American Meat Industry, with which 
the evolution of G. F. Swift is so closely identified that it serves as 
a convenient illustration, is so vast, in a word, at its present-day 
development that the operation of not even one branch of it can 
be well grasped as a whole. The Chicago stock-yard transactions 
are only a section of the cattle-buying branch of the Meat In- 
dustry. But the Chicago transactions are still on too over- 
whelming a scale to be studied profitably. It is better to take 
some smaller unit as a starter. What is done, for instance, at the 
Kansas City yards is an exact duplicate of what is done every 
business day at the Chicago yards. Yet the Kansas City stock- 
yards are by no means a petty cattle-market. They have handled a 
shade over 34,000,000 cattle since they started off with total re- 
ceipts of a little over 120,000 in the year 1871. Last year their 
receipts were a shade under 2,000,000 head. 

But with all that, Kansas City is a better and less confusing 
place in wuich to get an idea of what becomes of the farmer’s or 
the feeder’s cattle, after he delivers them into the hands of the 
commission merchant, than is Chicago. The unit is measured on 
the basis of the acre of coralled live stock, instead of on the basis 
of the mile. But neither at Kansas City nor at even the smallest of 
the stock-yards are you going to See the buying and selling opera- 
tions from a box seat. There is no gallery for visitors to look down 
on the doings of the stock-yard, as there is to look down on the 
doings of the stock-exchange. 

Incidentally, the noise of the stock-yard, with all its thousands of 
bellowing herds, is as the rustle of thin sheets of paper, compared 
with the pandemoniac din of the stock-exchange. And as for the 
actual stock-yard dickering, that is done in next door to dead 
silence. Both the stock-yard buyer and the stock-yard seller seem 
to have taken the American Indian as his conversational model. 
A laconical “ Weigh ’em,” means the sale of hundreds of cattle; 
a nod and a grunt means a transaction running up into the thou- 
sands of dollars. Likewise, a shake of the head or a brief, ‘* Noth- 
in’ doin’.” means the turning down of an offer involving other 
thousands. 

It’s only the cattle that make the noise, and even they don’t 
have much to say—just a comfortable barn-yard low now and then. 
They are sleek and comfortable, these cattle, standing in their 
brick - paved pens, with plenty of hay in the troughs and the 
world apparently going well. They don’t know that ‘the 
next day they will be dressed beef, hanging in fresh, in- 
viting - looking “sides” in a vast cooling-room, with a dozen 
or so body - wide dressed - beef aisles and corridors all just close- 
ly enough hung to allow a free circulation of air. They are 
merely a crop ahout to be harvested, that is all; and they are as 
serenely unconscious of it as is the bearded barley before the ad- 
vancing blade of the reaper. It’s only for an instant that they 
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will dimly know that something is wrong—the instant before the 
blow falls that does the work of chloroform; only does it better 
and quicker. The time schedule from the hammer-fall to the 
dressed-beef cooling-room is a little under 40 minutes. The hide and 
by-product materials are shed at short-stop stations along the road. 

Another by-product evolution of the great American Meat In- 
dustry is the reduction of the pain of execution of animals from 
many multiples of torture to zero. Perhaps the execution of men 
under the extreme penalty of the law will some day be conducted 
on as civilized a basis. But that is irrelevant. 

So there are no reserved seats from which you may look down 
upon the buying and selling of the stock-yard as you do upon the 
buying and selling of the stock-exchange. A view from aloft of the 
stock-yard, while the trading was at its hottest, when thousands 
of dollars were changing hands every minute, would give you only 
a rather somnolent picture. You would see acres of cattle divided 
by shoulder-high board-fences into yards, with a capacity of a 
hundred or so head to the yard; these yards lining streets or 
highways laid out in rectilinear form, like the streets of a Western 
city: through the streets slowly moving streams of men on horse- 
back, men on foot, and here and there a troop of cattle being 
driven from one place to another; boys worming about here and 
there in the throng opening and shutting gates of the yards 
to let the men on horseback, two or three at a time, in and out the 
little fenced enclosures where the cattle are lazily munching their 
hay, or comfortably lying down, with the warm spring sunlight 
streaming down on their sleek sides. Just a peaceful barn-yard 
scene, only on a colossal scale. That is all the picture you would 
get from an up-aloft view of the yards when the buying and selling 
were at their highest. 

The men on horseback—they are the ones who are doing the 
buying and selling—the commission man and the buyer, going 
about in pairs from yard to yard. -Hardly a word passes between 
them. The yard-boy opens the gate and they ride into one of the 
fenced enclosures. If some of the cattle are lying down there is 
a sharp, “ Hi! Hi!” from the buyer, and they rise lazily to their 
feet. The buyer looks them over with the keen glitter of calcula- 
tion blazing out from under the indolently drooping eyelids. The 
commission man, with face as expressionless as a graven image, 
seems lost in far-away revery. It apparently comes to him as 
rather a surprise that anybody should want to buy his cattle. 
He shakes his head abstractedly as he rides toward the yard-gate. 

“ Fifty-five,” he says, negligently, as the yard-boy opens the gate. 
» The buyer, with an air of equal indifference to all things mun- 
dane, has just made the observation, 

“ Forty-five.” 

The two men are at the gate. The buyer stops, turns slowly and 
takes another look at the half-dozing cattle. 
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Buyer Coffman and Commission Merchant in Kansas City Yards 


“A half,’ he remarks in a meditative way, as though talking 
to himself. 

The commission man is riding through the gate now, which the 
yard-boy has swung open. He does not turn his head at the buyer’s 
observation. He does not even shake it this time. 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” he merely remarks in the same subdued tone 
in which the entire dickering has been conducted. That settles it. 
A trade involving about $7000 cash down has failed. That’s all. 
The buyer rides his way and the dealer his. Translated into the 
language of the laymen, this exchange of just six words means 
that the buyer has offered the commission man $4 45 cents per 
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hundred pounds for the entire bunch of cattle in the yard. The 
commission man has demanded $4 55 per hundred. The buyer has 
raised his offer by a nickel to $4 50. The commission man won’t 
budge from his first price. He has gone off, and will be back in a 
few minutes with another one of the hundred or more buyers who 
are in the field. There is a very light run of cattle in the yards 
that morning. The competition is sharp. The commission man 
knows he will get his price if he hangs on long enough. And he 
does get it. A dozen or more buyers representing speculators, 
packing-houses, Eastern live-stock buyers, small abattoirs, export 
dealers, and what not, have ridden into the little enclosure with 
him just as the first one had done. All sorts of prices are offered. 
The commission man is adamant. Only about 2000 cattle have 
come into the yards that day. He knows he has got the 
buyers where he wants them, and he proposes to keep them 
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growing every year to vaster and vaster magnitude; the totals of 
profits running up into figures every year big enough to make: a 
prince’s ransom. But it is only the enormous volume of the busi- 
ness, not the percentage of profit, that has made the big profit 
totals possible. For instance, Swift & Company does a_ busi- 
ness of upwards of $200,000,000 per year. Its profits in 1904 
were $3,850,000. It paid in 1904 a total dividend of 7 per 
cent. on its capital of $35,000,000 from the combined profit of 
its dressed - beef business, its pork and mutton business, its 
poultry business, its oleo, lard, tallow, soap, and_ by-products. 
It took the combined profits of all the departments to enable it 
to do this. 

As with Swift & Company sc it is with all the other concerns, 





there. “ Fifty-five” is his first word and his last. Finally 
he wins the game. 

“ Fifty,” says a buyer, moving towards the gate with the 
air of a man who has other cattle to look at, and doesn’t 
propose to lose any more time on that bunch. 

“ Five,” remarks the commission man, riding away with 
him as though he too has business and not chaffer on his 
mind. 

“ Weigh ’em,” remarks the buyer, riding straight on with- 
out turning his. head. 

And thus closes the dicker. The cattle are sold. A bunch 
of 150 cattle and over $7000 have changed hands without 
any other formality than the utterance of four words— 
“ Vifty,” “ Five,” and “ Weigh ’em.” The commission man 
has got his price. The sale is made at $4 55. The cattle, 
150 of them, will be driven away to the stock-yard scales 
and weighed in bunches of twenty. What the stock-yard 
scales say “goes.” The commission man gets a slip of 
paper with this authoritative stock-yard record of the 
weight of his cattle on it. This he takes to the business 
office of the concern the buyer represents—Swift & Com- 
pany, in tais instance, and Charley Coffman is the buyer. 
Swift & Company certifies the slip of paper, and from the 














moment that certification is on 1t the slip of paper is money 
—received, accepted, and cashed as money at the bank. 

And now, before the yard weight has been made, let us 
see how good a calculator on cattle C. Coffman is. 

“What will those cattle you just bought average in weight, 
Charley?” he is asked. 

“Oh, they'll run from about 1040 to 1050 pounds,” remarks 
Charley, carelessly, getting out a lead-pencil and figuring on the 
back of an envelope as he rides along. “ That sale, I'll make a 
guess, will figure up to $7098.” 

And now let us go and get the official figures and see what they 
lave to say. Here they are: 

“ Average weight of the 150 head of cattle, 1054 pounds each, 
at $4 55 per hundred pounds; total amount of the transaction, 
$7193 55.” 

Charley was “ off” from four to fourteen pounds in his guess at 
the average weight of the cattle. On the total amount the cattle 
cost he is off in his estimate just $95 55. Not so bad on a $7000 
transaction! 

“Oh, it’s just like anything else,” explains C. Coffman; “ you 
get used to it; sort of soak it into your skin with long experience. 
A good buyer ought to be able to guess within twenty, or, some- 
times, four or five pounds of the weight of a steer. The buyers 
begin as yard-boys, generally—tending the cattle, feeding them, 
always with them and around them. They soon get to know a 
good deal about the business if they are at all bright. They fre- 
quently are put to buying low-grade and light stock while they are 
still yard-boys.” 

And the farmer or the feeder who owned those 150 cattle al- 
ready now in process of transformation into dressed beef, how 
much did he get in cash out of the transaction? It is not very 
hard to figure out. In the first place he had to pay his com- 
mission merchant 50 cents per head, and that’s $75. Then his 
yardage at 25 cents per head came to $37 50. His hay for feeding 
in the yard would be about $6, and his freight—$2 per head would 
be a safe enough guess—would be $300. Total cost of getting his 
stock to market and selling it, $418 50 Deducting this from the 
total amount of the sale, $7193 55, and you have as the producer’s 
cash result, $6775 05. As to how much it cost the producer to 
develop his cattle, that will depend so much on the personal factor 
of the feeder himself, whether he had good judgment and knew 
his business or the reverse, that there is no solid basis for calcula- 
tion. 

But it is with the buyer and the commission merchant alone that 
we have to do in the stock-yards. The farmer or the feeder rarely 
appears there, unless it be to enter the lists as his own buyer of 
cattle for feeding or “ stocking ” purposes. The professional buyers 
and commission men do the vast majority of the business, though 
it’s anybody’s market to buy in or sell in that chooses to try his 
hand at it. There are no patents on the stock-raising, stock-selling, 
or stock-buying business. There are no patents on any branch of 
the meat-producing business, for that matter, only it has come to 
this, that the margins of profit are now so small that it is only 
by doing a great volume of business that anything like satisfactory 
total results are probable on continuous, all-the-year-round 
operations. When G. F. Swift started out he made 50 per 
cent. on his first transaction in beef. If he had only made 
the less than 2-per-cent. profit the Swift & Company of to-day 
is making on the dressed beef it handles, he probably would 
have quit the business before he fairly got into it. Expansion of 
the unit-of business done, contraction of the unit of profit realized— 
that has been the invariable rule all the way through the evolu- 
tion of the Meat Industry. The totals of business done have been 
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Swift & Company’s Beef Cooling-room 


big and little, that go to make up the great Meat Industry of 
America. The story of the evolution has been the same in every 
instance—volume of business in crescendo; percentage of profits in 
diminuendo. It is only that the profit totals in their serried ranks 
of seven figures are deceptive. Swift & Company was in its primary 
stage of evolution when Gustavus Franklin Swift bought, trans- 
formed into meat, and sold the Heifer of High Barnstable. Swift 
& Company then only got $10 profit out of, say, half a week’s work 
at the dressed-beef business. The profits of Swift & Company now 
on half a week’s work would foot up to pretty near $35,000. Yet 
Gustavus Franklin’s ratio of profit when he made the $10 
was 50 per cent. on the capital invested; whereas the dividend of 
Swift & Company now is only 7 per cent. on the capital invested 
when it makes something like $35,000 in the same length of time. 
And G. F. Swift’s 50-per-cent. profit, moreover, was made on 
dressed beef alone; on the other hand, it takes the combined profit 
on dressed beef and a dozen or more other branches, all of them 
conducted on an enormous scale, to make up Swift & Company’s 
present total of 2-per-cent. profit on the sales. 

But the cold-blooded barometer of the stock-exchange quotations 
pretty well tells the story. The stock of Swift & Company, with its 
7-per-cent. dividend of 1904, is only quoted at somewhere around 108 
or 112. The Pullman Company stock, paying an 8-per-cent. divi- 
dend, is quoted away up around 200 and better. What is the ex- 
planation of that? One explanation is that Swift & Company’s 
competition is strong and constant, whereas the Pullman Com- 
pany’s competition is reduced to a minimum. Of course, it is 
the popular impression that there is no real competition in 
the great American Meat Industry, that it is a vast mo- 
nopoly. But history has afforded instances of popular im- 
pressions, propelled by an active force of demagoguery, having 
been erroneous. In this case a government report, to the prepata- 
tion of which a large force of expert men devoted ten months of 
hard labor, says there is competition. he stock-market quota- 
tions reflect a condition difficult to account for, except on 
the basis of a strong competition. Furthermore, where com- 
petition should begin, in the purchase of the raw material, any- 
body who eares to take the trouble may see competition, and 
hot competition, in actual operation at every day’s transactions 
in every stock-yard of the West where the raw material is bought 
and sold. 

In the Kansas City stock-yards, for instance, outside of the 
great group of speculators, buyers for live-stock shipment, buyers 
for Boston and Eastern concerns, and buyers on special orders— 
outside of this large force there are twenty-four regularly em- 
ployed buyers, representing seven or eight big packing-houses, who 
are in the field every day bidding hotly against each other for all 
the “‘ Prime,” “Good Choice,” “ Medium,” and “ Fair” cattle that 
have come rumbling into the yards from all points of the compass 
on the stock-trains of the night before. The market opens at eight 
o’clock in the morning. From that hour on until early or late 
in the afternoon, according to the size of the night’s run, these 
buyers, fully 100 of them, all told, are out in the arena scrambling 
with one another, in their own quiet but none the less intense way, 
for cattle that all of them want and some of them are bound to 
get. 

Tf that is not competition it is the best imitation of it ever seen 
in any market of the United States. 

(To be Continued.) 































Your Piano 


Should be a KNABE 





@ The Knabe is the most carefully constructed piano 


excellence. 


is rejected by the Knabe workman. 


highly veneered exterior of a piano. 


@ More than threescore years and ten of experience in nothing 
but building the highest type of pianos stands behind the 
Knabe of to-day. These years of progressive effort have largely 
contributed towards making the Knabe “ the world’s best piano.” 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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THERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS WHY 


of the 


S day. It is made to measure up to the Knabe standard of 

ANS) Each detail is a perfect part—it must be so or it 

BS) Not only is each com- 
ponent part a finished product in itself, but the thoroughness 
of Knabe construction is followed out in the space of time given 
to the assembling of the thousand and one parts comprising the 
completed instrument. In considering a piano you may never 

: have thought of this — it is worthy of consideration, and there 
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are various other “reasons why” that are hidden behind the 
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Read Blaikiess HOW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So 


$7.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NE 


W YORK OITY 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Wat STREET. 


Crabb’s 
English 
Synonymes 





A new edition of 
this standard work 
now ready. 


$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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The Distribution of Radium 


For many physicists speculation as to 
the amount and distribution of radioactive 
material on the earth is a most attractive 
exercise. One of the most recent contribu- 
tions to the discussion is by Professor A. S. 
Eve, and contains some interesting and sur- 
prising items. He first found how much 
radium was required to ionize a given 
quantity of air, and with this as a basis 
he computed that for ionizing the earth’s 
atmosphere at the same rate one half- 
gramme of radium would be required for 
each cubic kilometre. This, he assumed, 
would be the average ionization value for 
the world, and for a layer of atmosphere 
a kilometre (or three-fifths of a mile) thick 
there would be needed some 600 tons of 
radium bromide evenly distributed, and, con- 
sequently, but a few metres in thickness. 

This conclusion considers the hypothesis 
that the increase of temperature towards the 
interior of the earth is due to the radium, 
and assumes that the material is uniformly 
distributed. The result reached is inter- 
esting in that it indicates greater amounts 
of radioactive material than had hitherto 
been supposed, and with such quantities the 
possibility that its effects have an im- 
portant bearing on the activities of the or- 
ganic world. 





A New French Bullet 


IMPORTANT improvements have recently 
been made in the arms and ammunition of 
the French infantry soldier, and a new 
cartridge is shortly to be issued which com- 
bines many new features. This cartridge is 
absolutely smokeless, not even giving the 
small puff observed with the discharge of 
the present cartridges, while its bullet is 
a cigar-shaped cylinder of bronze. This re- 
volves with a speed of 3600 turns per sec- 
ond during its flight, and at 800 yards it 
will have sufficient power to penetrate a 
mass equivalent in bulk and resistance to 
six men standing behind one another. This 
new cartridge is fired from the Lebel rifle, 
which is thus brought into the front rank of 
military weapons. 





What Gave Him His Bearings 


He was a big, black, good-hearted, old 
negro, stranded near Boston, and he had de- 
cided, after considerable “ cogitation,” to 
work his way back to the South, where he 
would feel more at home. In Boston, in 
Springfield, in Hartford, in New Haven, it 
was always the same. When he rang a bell 
and asked for work and a bite to eat the 
answer usually was, “I’m very sorry, but 
there’s not a thing to be done here to-day.” 
There were occasional exceptions, of course, 
or uncle could never have got on, but the 
thing most to be counted upon was pleasing 
politeness coupled with nothing else. 

At last the old man left New York and 
then Philadelphia behind, and one day found 
himself in Baltimore. His knowledge of 
geography was nil, but he thought he ought 
soon to be getting into “de Souf,” and with 
that hope at heart rang the bell to a fine 
house on Charles Street. The door was 
opened by the host himself, who, after an 
instant’s survey of the figure before him, 
blurted out: 

“Why, ed black rascal! How dare 
yo’ ring this bell? Get off mah steps this 
secon’, befo’ I brek yo’ haid!” 

“Deed I will, boss; *deed I will,” came 
the hurried answer. “I wuz on’y lookin’ 
fer a bite to eat, boss.” 

“A bite to eat!” repeated the other. 
“ An’ don’t yo’ know yet whar to go for all 
yo? want? Get yo’self round back, an’ 
they’ll feed yo’ full—but cyart yo’ good-for- 
nuthin’ black carcass off these steps, I say.” 

And as uncle went around to the side 
door he raised his hands to heaven, and 
with tears of rejoicing running down his 
furrowed cheeks, said: 

“Bress de Lord! 
mah own folks!” 
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The Golden Glow of 
Pumpkin Pie 
A Thanksgiving Fancy 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Wuart though the world be sad and drear, 
What though our troubles sore beset? 
The glad Thanksgiving day is here 
To ease our sorrow and regret. 
What though we worry, deep in debt? 
What mortal can the fact deny 
That there is round about us yet 
The golden glow of Pumpkin Pie? 


Our hearts may suffer from the spear 

Of fortune ill; the soul may fret 
Because the world doth coldly sneer 

At all our brilliant fancies pet. 
What though by scorn we’re ever met, 
And live beneath a lowering sky? 

No cloud that floats hath dimmered yet 
The golden glow of Pumpkin Pie! 


Our prospects may be far from clear, 
Our outlook may be black as jet. 
Gray fog may blear our atmosphere, 
Woe mesh us tightly in her net; 
Our pockets void, our house “to let”; 
Our days but one long dreary sigh— 
In spite of ‘all there’s left us yet 
The golden glow of Pumpkin Pie. 
ENVOI. 
Prince, hie thee from the purlieus wet— 
Cheer up, and lift your spirits high; 
Let woe begone! Do not forget 
The golden glow of Pumpkin Pie. . 





A Matter of Change 


JUSTICE BREWER, of the Supreme Court, 
has a story of the days when a certain 
lawyer, now well known at the bar of Chi- 
cago, was having anything but an easy time 
endeavoring to win recognition in his pro- 
fession. 

One day a well-to-do farmer in need of 
legal advice sought the struggling attorney 
with reference to a suit he desired to bring 
against a neighbor. The lawyer looked up 
the statutes and advised his client what 
course to pursue. As the latter rose to leave 
the office he asked, ‘“ How much?” 

“Oh, say three dollars!” carelessly re- 
sponded the lawyer. 

Whereupon the client proffered a_five- 
dollar _ bill. The lawyer appeared em- 
barrassed. He carefully searched his pock- 
ets and the drawers of his desk without find- 
ing the necessary change. Finally he met 
the exigency by pocketing the bill and 
observing, as he reached for a digest: 

“It would seem, Mr. Blank, that I shall 
have to give you two dollars’ more worth 
of advice.” 





A Fair Exchange 


A MAN who had purchased some currant 
buns at a bakery was distressed, on start- 
ing to eat one, to find that it contained a 
fly. Returning to the bakery, he made an 
indignant complaint, demanding another 
bun in place of the inhabited one. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said the saleswoman. “I 
can’t give you another bun, but if you will 
bring me back the fly I will give you a 
currant for it.” 





Russian Wealth and the War 


Accorpine to an authoritative estimate, 
based on official data,.the minimum cost 
of the late war to Russia amounts, approx- 
imately, to $872.312,500 (£174,462,500) — 
without counting the expenses which will be 
incurred in the evacuation of Manchuria. If 
there be taken into consideration the indi- 
rect economic losses caused to nearly every 
citizen of the empire by the disturbance of 
trade, ete., the figures are enormously in- 
creased. 

As a direct consequence of the war, the 
national debt has grown from £706,775,000 


to £842,881,250—the interest alone having’ 


risen from £30,706,280 to £37,400,000. 
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Get Next to Big Pay" 


S* Mr. Man, get hold of something that 










will pay you big. 
You know there’s more in life than 
just mere existence! 

A fellow ought to have a little of 
the joy of living—to do things—to see 
the world—to make money! 

And it isn’t an Impossibility to 
do these things, either, nor is it a lucky 
chance—or a pull that makes a fellow 
get there. 

It’s getting the Right Thing—that’s 
all it is! 

The thing that’s congenial—that has 
money in it, such as selling something that 
the people want—that they can’t afford to be 
without. 

Now these opportunities are not to be found growing on bushes—to be sure 
—there’s not an awful lot of them—but ¢here are certain opportunities for making 
big money in a dignified, congenial way, and one of them is to act as local agent for 





Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Wherever there’s a typewriter used—they can’t afford to be.without an OLIVER. 

For shrewd Business men who have tried other typewriters declare that the 
Oliver, because of its simplicity of construction, its strength, its durability, its ease 
of operation, its speed, its wonderful versatility—will save more than its cost in one year. 

Just think of that! Why, man alive, there’s big money to be made in replacing 
other typewriters with Olivers alone! 

But there’s more than that—there’s the opportunity of selling the Oliver to those 
people who haven’t as yet a typewriter, but who should have. 

Business men — Merchants — Clergymen — Insurance Agents— Lawyers — and 
Farmers—people who shouldn’t write a letter or statement by hand, and who wouldn’t 
if they knew how easy it was to operate the Oliver. : 

A man can easily make at least $300 a year selling the Oliver in his spare time— 
when convenient for him to see people. $300 is not a bad addition to your salary, is it? 

There are local agents for the Oliver who make $300 a month—some of them have 
their offices, with 10 to 15 assistants under them. 

And many of our Managers, Superintendents—highly paid officials—were at one 
time local agents for the Oliver. 

Remember, we post you thoroughly on the typewriter situation—we analyze all 
other typewriters to show you the superiority of the Oliver—send you our literature 
and, if you want them, our traveling salesmen to close a sale—at our expense, not yours. 

Write us foday for full particulars of our Local Agency—you can,easi/y become 
local agent and start right in making money. Don’t delay—some one else may get 
ahead of you in your own territory—write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II1. 


Principal Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria Street, London 


oan We want Local Agents in Canada 
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early. They are called endowments. by the Perfect ney | 
Get particulars free. No importunity. orm. Undetectable. Fits 

any : Light asa —< 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, able. Sent postpaid in plain 


The best easy-chairs for old age are bought 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


package with complete in- 
structions for two 
dollars ($2.00). Corre- 


spondence confidential, 





We Are Ignition Specialists 


If you have any trouble with your ignition, write “M 
to us and we will tell you just what to do. Our “A y 
_ Apple Automatic Sparker 
gives a strong, steady current that never fails. 
No trouble to put on any car or engine ; our fric- 
tion-driving gear makes installation easy. See that 
your entire car has an Apple electrical equipment. 
iM For full information write THE DAYTON ELEC- 
TRICAL MFG. CO., 145 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, 0. ’ 
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THE SYM-FORM CO. 
201 Monroe Street, Chieago, Hl, 
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THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
a FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
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UNCONVINCING. 


Mr. Foozle: ‘* Nothingerthekind, sir. I was sim’ly blown over by the wind.” 


















controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 
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WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 
‘Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 


Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to- 
day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





JON JAMESON BEN-HuR 


| By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
| by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 
| With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs of 
: | the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
the best is none aire “lind Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 
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BALTIMORE 


RYE 





THIS TRADE-MARK 
REPRESENTS THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD ~ 
OF EXCELLENCE, THE 
AMERICAN GENTLE- 
MAN’S WHISKEY. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry is the greatest through 
train service route in America, oper- 
ating twenty-six through trains, dail: 
between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buff- 
alo, New York and Boston. 

Every hour in the twenty-four, the 
Lake y "omy in connection with the 
New York Central, Boston & Albany, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and the Big 
Four Route, sends out a splendidly 
equipped through train, affording the 
most complete and extensive service in 
America. 

Address undersigned about your 
travel matters. 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 
C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Ill. 
























